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CHAPTER I 


he went to the table and, pouring out a glass of wine, drank 

it down. The room was fragrant with flowers; the table, 
with its empty glasses and coffee-cups, had the dishevelled air of Circe’s 
banquet; the mahogany sideboard, which had belonged to his great- 
grandfather of Revolutionary fame, was covered with silver and tall 
decanters. His great-uncle’s wine-cooler stood by the pantry door, like 
a sentry-box at the outposts. There were the savory remains of a saddle 
of venison on a serving-table, and a silver chafing-dish in which he 
himself had prepared his famous terrapin. In the distance, he heard 
the laughter, the snatches of song, as his departing guests raised the echoes 
in the quiet street ; for it was long past midnight, and the neighborhood 
was sedate. 

Richardson laid his hand on the back of a chair and steadied himself. 
He was not intoxicated, but for a moment the room swam. Then he 
laughed with a sudden feeling of exultation. What did it matter? He 
was master of his fate. The wine had not gone to his brain. This 
famous dinner would cost a thousand dollars, and he had only ten left 
in the world ; yet what did it matter? What need had he to pay? After 
to-night, none! He felt like a philosopher who had hit upon a new 
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We a reckless smile, Richardson saw his guests depart. Then 
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solution of the problems of the universe, an explorer who had stumbled 
abruptly on an undiscovered country. He had played his last card, 
and played it well. He laughs who wins. 

He turned his head sharply. “ What is it, Halket?” 

The old servant held out a bundle of crumpled papers. 

“ Bills,” he said dryly. “Me and Mr. Haskins had to serve the 
dinner over a barricade, sir. There were ten of those duns in th’ kitchen, 
threatening to all you out, an’ ont of ’em almost got into the pantry. 
It was fierce.” 

Richardson looked at him keenly and detected a shade of disgust on 
the man’s astute face. 

“You may go, Halket.” 

“ The table, sir, and ai 

“ To-morrow will do.” 

“ And—my wages, Mr. Richardson ? ” 

His master turned angrily. “Go!” 

“My wages, sir? They ’re three months overdue and——” 

“T told you to go.” 

Halket caught his eye, hesitated an instant, bowed, and went. 

Richardson walked deliberately over to the big fireplace and pitched 
the bundle of bills into the flames. He watched them shrivel and blacken 
until the spurts of flame shot up and nothing was left but charred frag- 
ments. Then he smiled sardonically. They were worth no more than 
that to his creditors. He was done with them, rid of them forever. 
And the means of escape were so simple, so easy, so swift, that it seemed 
incredible that he had not thought of them before; that he had endured 
the agony, the mortification, the blind fury, of the last few months—and 
for nothing! For there was no way out. He was caught and snared 
in the toils. He owed money to everybody, he had nothing with which 
to pay. Even at his own table to-night he had winced with inward 
shame at the thought that he owed more or less to them all. They had 
made him feel it, too. There were Delafield, Moylan, La Motte, who 
treated him with an indifference that they were at no pains to conceal, 
even while they ate his bread. Perhaps they felt that they had paid for 
it, and more than paid for it. His cheek reddened at the thought. 
Even Green and Fitzpatrick and Griswold, whom he had befriended in 
the days of his opulence, looked coldly at him when he talked of invest- 
ments. Yet there was not one of these men who had not helped him 
to squander his fortune. He was barely twenty-seven, and six years 
before he had come into a million dollars. To-night he had ten—ten 
dollars in the world—and the creditors were swarming like flies on his 
doorstep! The thought was hideous; it had recurred to him in the 
long hours of sleepless nights, it had walked with him by day. He drew 
himself into a chair by the vacant table and tried to think. He remem- 
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bered a season of reckless gayety in Paris, a costly journey around the 
world,-a shooting-box in Scotland, where he had entertained like a 
prince. But, after all, he had an income, he had felt justified, he had 
been generous. The very men who treated him coldly now and refused 
to help him had profited by his good fortune. It was the way of the 
world. 

His dull glance travelled around the room, taking in every detail of 
its elegance and its luxury. He remembered suddenly that he had paid 
ten thousand dollars for that painting opposite. La Motte had sug- 
gested the purchase, it was an original. It would bring him nothing, 
he had mortgaged it to Delafield. There was the sideboard, too, old 
mahogany, brass-trimmed and very beautiful. It was included in a 
blanket chattel mortgage to that Jew on Thirty-eighth Street. That 
would be foreclosed day after to-morrow. 

Richardson laughed suddenly : there would be no day after to-morrow. 
The sound of his own mirth, discordant and mocking, roused him. He 
rose and poured another glass of wine. It was half way to his lips when 
a sudden thought made him set it down on the table again. He had been 
drinking heavily already: what if he made his hand so unsteady that 
he could not even pull the trigger? He did not want to bungle; he 
thought of De Rossa, who had tried to kill himself last year, and was 
going about now with one eye and without the courage to finish the 
business. The remembrance made him shudder. He let the untasted 
wine stand, and began to walk to and fro. The exultation he had felt 
at his discovery of a way to escape them all had passed; his mood was 
one of deep depression. He remembered his youth, his splendid physical 
health, his keen enjoyment of life. Yet there was nothing left for him 
but death. Death or disgrace, and he had not the moral courage to face 
it. He had begun already to feel its effects: he had lost friends, credit, 
the sycophants who fawn on the wealthy and the extravagant. They 
were leaving him—as rats leave a sinking ship. He smiled scornfully 
at the thought, yet what a hell it all was! To be penniless, pursued by 
debt, forsaken, and, above all, unprepared to grapple with life. He was 
a rich man’s son. He had never worked, he had never known self-denial, 
he had never felt the whip of poverty. Look at it as he would, he could 
not find life worth living without money. Besides, there was no way out. 
He had to pay, and there was no money left. Only ten dollars. Ten 
dollars out of a million in six years! It was incredible, but it was true. 

Goaded by the thought, he went to his desk and, unlocking it, took 
out his pistol. As he did so, he stopped a moment and looked at it 
curiously. Even the weapon was costly—silver-mounted and inlaid 
with gold. Some one had given it to him. Who? He could not remem- 
ber; he thought it was a French marquis he had met in Paris. He recol- 
lected that he had given one of those titled Frenchmen two thousand 
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dollars for an old watch. It had been made in the Valois period, and 
was a marvellous bit of mechanism. He had lost it since then. But 
these thoughts did not divert him from his purpose. He loaded his 
pistol and laid it down on the table beside the glass of wine. Then— 
while he stood there staring at the weapon—he remembered a girl’s face. 
He did not know why, for he had never been in love with her; but her 
face rose before him. A mobile, charming face, ,with a subtle beauty 
in the shadowy eyes, a round, white chin and full young throat. He 
had seen her in Paris with her mother—he recalled it now. She was an 
American girl studying in a French convent. He had a vague impres- 
sion that they were poor, and that the mother had not been too cordial. 
Probably she had not approved of his way of living. He laughed bitterly : 
would she approve of his way of dying? 

He took out his watch and looked at it: it was nearly two o'clock. 
Should he wait an hour longer, or until the late winter daybreak? No! 
He had an abrupt repugnance to the thought of seeing the dawn steal 
into the room. He had seen so many days break since the net began to 
close in on him. Night had become hideous, infested with demons with 
shadowy wings that beat upon his tortured brain. If a man ever went 
mad in his situation, it must be somewhere near daybreak. He would 
not wait until then. He turned from the table and went to the nearest 
window. He was not afraid, but he felt oppressed for air. The room 
was too heavily laden with perfume, too heated by electricity and the 
blazing embers of the fire. 

He pushed aside the heavy curtains and threw up the sash. The 
cold night air rushed into his face with the sting of sleet. To his sur- 
prise, the ground was covered with snow. Since the departure of his 
guests, a storm had broken. The darkened houses opposite showed rims 
of white on their cornices, the telephone wires in the street were sheeted 
with ice. It was profoundly still. At first there seemed to be the hush 
of a snowfall, then far off his quickened ear detected the deep hum 
of the sleepless city. It was faint and far, but deep-throated, the cease- 
less voice of life—that he was to hear no more! He laughed recklessly, 
leaning on the window-sill and letting the sleet drive into his face and 
over his thin evening clothes. 

Suddenly he discovered that he was not alone. Almost directly below 
him, a man leaned against the lamp-post, and his hat, his shoulders, his 
sleeves, were white with snow. Richardson eyed him coldly: was this 
a dun? He had found them so persistent that he could even imagine 
that this sleet-coated sentinel was only a bill-collector permanently 
frozen to the post outside his door. The thought amused him: how 
furious such a man would be to find that his quarry had escaped, his 
bird flown! But another look convinced him that he was mistaken, and 
the point of the jest was lost. This figure was shambling, ragged, dis- 
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reputable, and a sudden movement showing the man’s face revealed 
the haggard lines of poverty and drink. 

“Some poor devil down on his luck,” thought Richardson, “ and 
hungry—as I should be a month from now if they had their way!” 

As he spoke, he looked back into the room, at the lavishly decorated 
table, the fruit, the wine, the meat, and the terrapin. Not a mouthful 
had been paid for, and this poor devil in the street had an empty stom- 
ach! He laughed bitterly again. This was life. Good God, what a 
mockery ! 

The next moment a sudden impulse made him lean out of the 
window and shout to the man in the street. He looked up, and Rich- 
ardson beckoned. 

“ Are you hungry?” he demanded, making a trumpet of his hands. 

The man stared at him without replying, and Richardson called to 
him to go to the door. 

“T’ll let you in,” he said. 

Then, shutting the window, he half drew the curtain, and, taking 
his pistol, slipped it into his pocket, and went downstairs to the front 
door. Halket had fastened it for the night, and as Richardson unlocked 
it he thought, with a flash of grim amusement, of the horror his discreet 
servant would feel at the thought of admitting this unexpected visitor. 
Halket would never have obeyed the Biblical host and gone out into the 
highways and hedges to seek for wedding guests! 


CHAPTER II 


RICHARDSON was not prepared for the nearer view of the man in the 
street. He had made him shake off the snow and sleet in the vestibule, 
with that fastidious dislike that he always felt for the mud and reek 
of the gutter, and the man had followed him silently up the long, wide 
stairs to the second floor, where the living-rooms of the house were 
situated. It was not until the blaze of light in the dining-room fell 
full on the shambling, dishevelled figure that his self-constituted host 
experienced something almost akin to a shock. The man had a haggard, 
unshaven face, and his clothes—of the cheapest pattern—were worn to 
the verge of raggedness. 

Up to this point he had scarcely spoken, following Richardson in a 
dazed, stumbling fashion, apparently stupefied either with cold or drink 
and beyond the point of mental resistance. But no sooner had he entered 
the dining-room than his eye fell on the glass of wine on the table, and 
he shambled across the floor, caught at the back of a chair, and, steadying 
himself, drained the glass with a gasp almost akin to a groan of pain. 

Richardson did not interfere; he stood watching his guest with a 
sardonic smile. Apparently this was the appeal, and he wondered, with 
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a kind of vaguely malicious amusement, if the liquor would wake his 
visitor up? ? 

It awakened him enough to make him reach for the decanter and pour 
out another drink, and his eyes, that had been dull and sunken, suddenly 
opened and glowed. 

At the third glass his host suddenly interfered by removing the bottle. 

“See here, my friend,” he said dryly, “are you taking this on an 
empty stomach?” 

The man from the street threw back his head and looked at him, his 
lips working and his deep eyes glowing in the haggard, gray waste of his 
face. He might have been thirty-two, and he looked sixty. 

“ For God’s sake,” he said, in a hoarse voice, “ give me another drink! 
I have n’t had a mouthful for forty-eight hours! ” 

“ Drink or food ? ” 

“T tell you I haven’t had a darned thing! Food? Where do you 
suppose I’d get it? I’m dead broke and half frozen. Oh, hang it all, 
give me something to drink!” 

“See here, my man, I called you in to give you something to eat, 
not to fill you up for delirium tremens. Sit down there, do you hear? 
Now eat that!” and, as he spoke, Richardson put the terrapin in front 
of him and went to the serving-table for the venison. 

When he turned again the tramp had seized another decanter and 
had tipped it over his glass. Richardson sprang at him, caught it, and 
flung it across the room. As it fell with a crash, the man covered his 
face with his hands and burst into tears. He was shaking from head 
to foot, a wretched, shattered, half-frozen creature. His hat had fallen 
on the floor, and his host caught the lines of a head that was almost 
classic, the dark hair streaked with gray, the brow wide and full. 

Richardson was strangely moved to pity. Here was a wretchedness 
as great as his own, only this man had fallen lower, had never touched 
his heights. He put his hand on his shoulder. 

“Stop that!” he said sharply. “Eat something—you’ve gone to 
pieces. Eat, and Ill give you more wine afterwards.” 

His visitor dropped his hands on the table and stared at him; then 
he turned and began to eat. At first slowly, as if he had almost forgotten 
how; then eagerly, like a starved dog—choking it down, his eye on the 
bottle in Richardson’s hand. But the young man noticed that he ate 
the terrapin with the air of one accustomed to high-priced delicacies, and 
he handled his knife and fork with a certain decency and ease that sug- 
gested a former acquaintance with the amenities of life. Nor was his 
aspect altogether in keeping with his wretched clothes and unshaven chin. 
There was a certain intellectual keenness about his features; a nervous 
quickness of glance and speech that seemed to belong to another person, 
disguised, by rags and drink and privation, into a scarecrow of the city 
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streets. Suddenly recollecting the effects of black coffee on a case like 
this, Richardson poured out a cupful and handed it to his guest. The 
man drank it eagerly and reached out his cup for more. 

“That ’s the stuff,” he said, more calmly. “I have n’t tasted coffee 
like that for six years! If it were only hot!” 

“T’d have heated it for you,” replied Richardson grimly, “only I 
knew better than to leave you alone with the bottles.” 

His guest sank back in his chair and looked over at the decanters 
on the big sideboard, at its silver dishes, its sparkling glass, the rich tones 
of the mahogany. Then his brilliant dark eyes travelled around the room, 
taking in every detail, from the old masters on the wall to the beautiful 
flowers and the spotless damask. Finally his glance reached Richardson 
and studied the young man’s elegant figure, his fashionable dress, his 
handsome face and haggard eyes. 

“ You ’re not a philanthropist,” he remarked abruptly, with a certain 
dryness of tone, “and, though I’ve seen some youngsters of your type 
who were good sports, I don’t believe you ’’ve got much pity for a fellow 
like me. Why did you call me in?” 

The wine, the food, and the coffee had roused him from his miserable 
stupor, and Richardson saw that he had another man to deal with. He 
set the decanter down on the table. 

“ Suppose I ask you a question instead,” he said coolly. “ What 
brought an educated man like you to the gutter?” 

His guest laughed harshly, touching the decanter with a finger that 
still slightly trembled.. “Do you have to ask?” 

Richardson looked at him strangely, with a peculiar feeling of horror. 
Was this what he would become if he lived? Was this haggard, unshaven, 
ragged creature his prototype? 

“ What ’s your name?” he demanded. “What were you before——” 

“Before I fell?” The man poured out more coffee and drank it; 
his hand was firmer, the warmth of the room was drying his wet clothes. 
“Td as lief tell you as not. Perhaps I’ve got beyond being ashamed of 
it. I’m Joe Gadsden, and I was born out in the great State of Ohio— 
but I’m not President yet,” he added, with a dry touch of humor in his 
tone. Then he turned and looked at Richardson. “I can’t see why 
you ’ve filled and warmed a tramp, but—well, I ’m obliged to you, Mr.—— 
I don’t recollect your name?” 

“ Richardson, John Richardson.” 

“Mr. Richardson, then—I’m indebted to you. Half an hour ago I 
meant to throw myself into East River. But now—why, I feel like a new 
man. I fancy I shan’t kill myself—until day after to-morrow.” 

Richardson moved over to a chair by the fire and sat down, viewing 
him, his chin in his hands. 

“ You intended to kill yourself?” 
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Gadsden swung around in his seat and looked at him, half smiling, 
a picture of reckless tragedy. “ Maybe I should n’t have told you, for 
in the State of New York it’s legal to arrest any one who contemplates 
suicide. Only, it would n’t be worth while to stop me.” 

“T had n’t thought of it.” Richardson smiled grimly. “I was only 
curious. Especially about the river. Is that the easiest way?” 

“ When I was a reporter I heard a plumber say that gas was: he ’d 
tried it, and had been revived in time. I interfered, like a blamed fool. 
But I never had any liking for gas myself.” 

Richardson made a slight grimace of disgust. “ How about a pistol?” 

Gadsden laughed. “Have n’t got one, my dear sir. Put mine up 
the spout for a drink long ago. Besides, they bungle pretty often.” 

His host looked thoughtful. “I’d thought of that. Accidents hap- 
pen, I suppose? ” 

The other man nodded. “Saw a man blow the side of his jaw off. 
It did n’t kill him. They ’ve had him in the hospital ever since, trying 
to fix him up.” 

Richardson rose and began to walk to and fro. “You discourage 
me,” he said gloomily. 

Gadsden looked at his back and then stretched his hand out toward 
the decanter. His fingers almost touched it, when he drew them back 
with an inarticulate oath. 

“There—I won’t do it! Take it away. Gad, I can’t see a bottle 
without being thirsty ! ” 

Richardson laughed gcornfully. “ Did you think to slake your thirst 
in the river? ” 

Gadsden shook his head dejectedly. “No! I only wanted to get 
away from it all. I was starving and freezing to death. What’s the 
use?” 

“ That ’s just it—what ’s the use? ” 

They looked at each other. Gadsden rose and made his way unsteadily 
to a lounge by the fire. He sat down and stretched his hands out toward 
the red embers. Then he looked at Richardson again with that peculiarly 
keen and restless glance of his. 

“You were going to kill yourself?” 

Richardson nodded, still walking to and fro. 

Gadsden looked at him with a pitying expression. “ You ’re a young 
man,” he remarked, “ and—here’s all this! ””—he pointed at the luxu- 
rious and brilliant room. 

Richardson laughed. “I can’t keep a thing: mortgaged, eaten up, 
gone!” 

The older man looked again at the room. “ Good heavens! ” he said, 
in a low tone. “To think of it! See here, my boy, don’t do it! Wait 


until to-morrow.” 
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“And face my creditors?” The younger man laughed bitterly 
again. “Not much! Do you smoke?” he added, reaching for a box of 
costly cigars. 

Gadsden looked at them hungrily, taking one and lighting it almost 
as if he performed a rite. “Ah!” he exclaimed. “I haven’t smoked 
for a month—and this tobacco! Great Scott, man, wait until you get 
down to three for five before you suicide!” He threw back his head, 
watching the smoke curl up in a kind of ecstasy. 

Richardson threw his cigar away impatiently. “Come, come, Gads- 
den, tell me about yourself. You ’ve got a story.” 

His guest shook his head. “ Not much. I was born of good parentage, 
and well brought up. I started to work in a newspaper office out in 
my home town—got five dollars a week, and swept the office. Then I 
threw up that job and came East. It was here in New York that I 
found out what made me work.” 

He paused, smoking thoughtfully, and Richardson, who had taken 
a chair opposite, interpreted his thought. 

“ Drink?” 

Gadsden nodded. “When I get drink I can write. It’s strange, 
but it’s a fact. I wrote my first big leader when I was full of whiskey. 
They did n’t know it down at the office, and they raised my salary. It was 
a big scoop, that article. Then I made another good thing. I was drunk, 
and the editor-in-chief called me up and talked to me. He said I had 
great stuff in me, but if I drank I*d go to the devil. That stopped me 
for a while, but not for long. I’d got the taste; besides, I1’d found out 
what I had to do to write. They would have made me an editor, but I 
could n’t be kept sober. Then my mother died. I went out to the 
funeral, and the one girl in the world saw me. She was very sorry for me, 
because she knew 1’d loved my mother, but she realized that I was a 
drunkard. She refused me. I can see her now ”—he paused, looking 
into the fire, his dark eyes reflecting the flame. “She was crying, crying 
as if her heart would break.” 

“T suppose she didn’t think of trying to reform you?” suggested 
Richardson dryly. 

“She could n’t; I was no good. After that I drank harder and 
harder. Then one night I went into a theatre and saw a play. It was 
rotten, rotten all the way through. There wasn’t any more life in the 
thing than there is in a dead herring. It disgusted me. I went back 
to my room and began to write. I didn’t pay any attention to the calls 
from the newspaper. I wrote and wrote all that day, all the next week. 
I lived the thing, and loved it. Then I dropped down dead drunk. 
That finished me: I was fired.” 

Richardson was interested. The man’s haggard face had grown 
alive, his deep eyes were sparkling, his long, thin hands worked, he had - 
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dropped the stump of his cigar in the ashes. “What did you write?” 
Richardson asked. 

Gadsden looked at him almost with scorn. “Why, a play—a play! 
What else did you suppose? ” 

Richardson leaned back in his chair and laughed. “My dear man, 
every idiot in New York has written a play!” 

Gadsden regarded him angrily. “That’s the way they all talk,” he 
replied bitterly, “and they won’t read it. Good heavens! ”—he rose and, 
going to the table, poured out half a tumblerful of wine and drank it. 
“That ’s the way they let a man rot for food when he’s got a big thing. 
You don’t believe me? Read it and see!” and he dragged a manuscript 
from his pocket and thrust it into Richardson’s lap. “ Read it, and see 
if you can laugh then.” 

His host regarded him coolly. “May I suggest that you’ve had 
enough wine for to-night? ” he asked courteously. 

Gadsden set the decanter down on the table and stood looking at 
him, his drawn, white face suddenly dignified by a great anger and 
despair. Then he turned with a groan and flung himself back on the 
lounge. 

“T must have got down to the dregs,” he said bitterly ; “ but you ’re 
right, it’s drink—curse it, it’s ruined me! That’s why I stand outside 
the door with my play. Why, man, it’s never been read—never! ” 

Richardson suppressed a smile. He had been observing every detail 
of the wretched figure, and he was moved to compassion. This poor 
wretch had an hallucination: he thought he had written a great play, 
and he was starving in the gutter because the New York managers 
would not read it. What an exquisite farce! He had heard of this 
dramatic infatuation; now he saw it in visible shape. He must tell 
Moylan—Moylan was trying to be a great dramatist; this would be a 
good joke on Moylan. Then he remembered abruptly that he would not 
be here to play a joke on Moylan. The thought, so familiar a moment 
ago, chilled and sobered him. He looked down at the soiled bundle in 
his hands, and then at the haggard man on the lounge. 

Gadsden was nodding. The food and the warmth, as well as the 
liquor, had taken effect: his eyes were closed, his head fell forward on 
his breast, and, even while his host observed him, he sank back among 
the pillows in the heavy sleep of exhaustion. 

Richardson stared at him blankly. Here was a dilemma. A drunken 
tramp asleep on his lounge at half past two o’clock in the morning, 
and he had intended to kill himself before dawn. He could not do it 
now without leaving this poor devil to bear the brunt of it, to be accused, 
perhaps convicted, of murder. Yet to rouse him and drive him out into 
the storm, half-clad as he was, was brutal, and Richardson was not 
brutal. He had almost a fellow-feeling for the ne’er-do-well. He got 
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up from his chair and threw another log on the fire. Then he stood a 
moment, looking down at the drunkard. Sleep had relaxed the pinched 
features, and Richardson was amazed at the changed aspect. The man 
was almost handsome. Had he been shaved and his unkempt hair 
arranged, he would have had the head of a Greek. Drink and poverty 
had made this ruin. Richardson shuddered, thrusting his hand into his 
pocket to feel his loaded pistol. Better the end he had chosen than this. 
And if he shirked death—and sometimes to-night he had felt a physical 
shrinking from it—he would be penniless, forsaken, without the meahs 
of earning an honest living. He had already had a foretaste of it: he had 
seen his friends growing distant, the sycophants deserting him, and 
he had been bitten by the scourge of debt. Yet he could not shoot 
himself here and leave this poor creature endangered. He went back 
to his seat, he would wait. It would not be daylight until long after 
six o'clock, and Halket would not come until seven. He would let 
the poor wretch sleep. Very likely he had no other place to sleep except 
on a park bench or in a dark area. He might as well throw himself into 
the river. Not that Richardson could bring himself to that expedient; 
it was too cold, too public, the water looked too filthy. No, he had selected 
the best way, and he meant to be sure and swift. 

It was very still in the room except for the heavy breathing of the 
sleeper and the even ticking of the big clock in the hall. Outside, he 
heard the rush of the wind, and the sleet rattled on the window-panes. 
Somewhere in the city chimes began to ring sweetly and persistently: it 
was three o’clock. Then he glanced down at the bundle that he had 
thrown into another chair, and, reaching over for it, he cut the string 
and disclosed the four books of a type-written play in four acts. He 
smiled grimly—he had seen Moylan’s. But this was old and battered and 
soiled. Across the cover in large type ran the title: 


THE HEART’S DESIRE 


A foolish name, and amusing enough in view of the writer. Richard- 
son glanced at the forlorn figure sprawled on his costly cushions, then he 


began to read. 
CHAPTER III 


THE day was breaking. The gray light shone in at one of the big 
windows where the curtain had been left undrawn. It fell on the long 
table, its roses drooping, its broken meat, and its empty glasses; on the 
pool of wine on the floor where Richardson had broken the decanter; 
on the sleeping figure of Gadsden on the lounge; and, at last, on the 
flushed face of Richardson himself. 

It was half past six in the morning, and he had just finished reading 
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the play. He felt like a man who had been gripped by a resistless force, 
lifted up into the company of the immortals. He dropped the manu- 
script on his knees and sat staring blankly at the unconscious face of 
Joe Gadsden, ex-newspaper reporter, drunkard, tramp, failure! Failure 
—and the writer of a play like that! 

Richardson was only a layman, and he had not read many plays, 
but he had seen every new one produced in New York for eight years. 
He had seen the nauseating rehashes of French dramas, with the point 
left out in the interests of decency ; he had seen the lifeless English plays 
of lords and ladies and suffragettes ; he had gazed at the great spectacular 
productions of scantily attired ladies, and armies composed of sixteen 
supers. All these things had palled upon his jaded taste, but to-night 
he had read a play that dealt with flesh and blood, with living, breathing 
men and women, with a situation so novel, a dénouement so amazing, that 
it swept him off his feet. No one could have conceived it but a genius, 
no one could have executed it but a master; yet this creature, spent with 
drink and starvation, this wreck of youth and hope and high purpose, had 
written it, written it under the spell of whiskey—on the verge of delirium 
tremens! It was amazing, it was past belief, yet it was true. There 
was not a line in it that did not bear conclusive evidence that the man 
who had written it had seen both the heights and the depths of human 
life. It was the fruit of experience, the marvellous black and white 
etching of human nature at its best and its worst. And the girl of the 
play? She was a living thing, vivid and beautiful. Richardson himself 
had never so conceived womanhood, but he stood convinced before it. 
A girl like that might save a man’s soul. 

He sat thinking. The miracle of the play had so absorbed him 
that he had forgotten his own fixed purpose, and now it was too late. 
He would have to face another day, and, if so, he might yet do one 
good deed. He rolled up the manuscript and put it in his desk, then he 
telephoned for a cab. It seemed to take a long time to come, and he 
walked about impatiently. He began to dread that Halket would come 
and find his strange visitor, and it was the last thing he wanted. He 
went to the lounge and roused Gadsden, shaking him by the shoulder. 

“Wake up!” he said harshly. “Wake up and drink some coffee. 
I ’ve sent for a cab to take you home.” 

Gadsden roused slowly, but he was sober. At first he scarcely realized 
his surroundings, then he recognized Richardson and the room. 

“How long have I been asleep?” he asked, yawning and rising 


unsteadily. 
'. Three hours and a half. Here, drink this coffee. I’m sorry it’s 


cold.” 
Gadsden took the stale beverage and drank it with a wry face. He 


refused to eat. “Had enough last night for two weeks,” he said, with a 
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laugh. “I remember now—it was terrapin. I say, I’m obliged to 
you: you saved my life.” 

Richardson smiled grimly. “Don’t throw yourself into the East 
River yet; wait a while. Give me your address.” 

Gadsden laughed bitterly. “Haven’t got one on Fifth Avenue,” 
he replied, and then gave a number ’way up in the Bronx. “I boarded 
there once, and the woman’s kind. She’d keep any letter for me, and 
I go there once in a while, when I’m not drunk.” 

As he spoke, Richardson heard the cab at the door, and he hurried 
him out, thrusting one of his last five-dollar bills into his hand. Gadsden 
thanked him and sank weakly back in the cab, too exhausted to reason 
clearly. He had given no address but the one in the Bronx, so Richardson 
gave that to the driver, closed the door on his strange guest, and went 
into the house, aware of the cabman’s amazed stare. 

Rid of his visitor, he went upstairs, switched off the lights, and drew 
back the curtains. Halket had not yet come; he was growing careless 
and almost impertinent. There was time yet for the tragedy, but Richard- 
son -had discarded the thought: he was bent on surprising Gadsden. 

“Poor devil!” he thought. “I’ll see him through, I’ll help him 
out before I get rid of my own troubles. What’s a day more?” 

It had seemed a great deal the night before, but now he had the 
virtuous feeling of one who contemplates a benefaction to another. He 
had remembered Henry Griswold, his intimate friend, a guest at dinner 
the night before, and one of the biggest theatrical managers in New York 
and London. He was reputed to be enormously wealthy, he was shrewd, 
clever, resourceful—and so hard to reach that it was said that dramatists 
grew gray on his door-step. 

Richardson smiled as he took up his telephone and called the great 
man’s hous¢ number. He was answered by the manager’s valet. 

“Mr. Griswold ’s in bed, sir; won’t be up for three hours.” 

“Can’t help it, call him, wake him up. Tell him it’s Richardson, 
and to come at once.” 

“I—I don’t dare to do it, sir.” 

“You do it, you rascal! Tell him it’s life or death. Hurry! I’ll 
hold the wire.” 

There was an interval. Richardson seemed to hear confused and 
torrential sounds, and he laughed softly. 

Then the valet’s voice. “ He’s awake, sir. Wants to know if you ’re 
ill?” 

“ Tell him I ’m dying, and to come at once! ” Richardson shouted, and 
hung up the receiver. 

The bell rang violently twice after that, but he made no response. 
He had acquired a habit of ignoring the telephone; it was too accessible 
to the army of bill-collectors. Besides, he did not want to talk to 
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Griswold over the wires. While he waited he threw himself into his 
chair again. He had a repugnance to the lounge where his ragged 
guest had slept; he could not shut out the remembrance of that haggard 
face. 

The fire was out, and the ashes had fallen across the hearth against 
the low fender. The fragrance of flowers was almost sickening. After 
a while he heard Halket come, but he took no notice when the soft-footed 
servant entered and began to clear the table, and he was unaware of the 
looks the man gave him and of his amazed discovery of the wreck of the 
costly decanter. Richardson was still possessed with the play; it had 
taken such a hold on his imagination that it seemed a real thing, a part 
of life, vital and terrible and wonderfully touching. Suddenly the 
thought came to him of what a wonder it must be to write like that, and 
he drew a deep sigh. He had never done anything in his life except to 
squander money. He knew it now, the play seemed to have been a 
revealing power like the divining crystal of the sorcerer. He had wasted 
his life. 

Then he heard the whir of a taxi-cab and laughed outright. Griswold 
had rushed to his aid, he had actually fallen into the snare. The electric 
bell buzzed loudly, and he heard Halket answer it. There was a hasty 
colloquy in the hall, and Griswold himself came rapidly upstairs and 
threw open the door. He had dressed hastily and thrown on a great 
coat of fur, which made him look like an indignant polar bear. At the 
sight of Richardson, still in his evening clothes, he stopped on the 
threshold. 

“ What’s all this?” he demanded fiercely. “That blockhead told 
me you were dying!” 

Richardson laughed. “ He got it straight. Sit down. I’ve got some- 
thing for you.” 

Griswold was exasperated. “Do you think it’s a joke to pull a 
man out of bed at daybreak in a storm like this?” 

“A joke? My dear Griswold, I was never so much in earnest in my 
life. Take off that coat and sit down. Have you breakfasted?” — 

“Have I dined?” snarled the manager, pulling off his coat with 
reluctance. He knew Richardson was in deep water, and doubtless he 
was to be bled to the tune of a couple of thousands. He would have to 
stand for it, too, for Richardson had backed that big “ Cleopatra” last 
year, and it had failed—failed as colossally as the newest Parisian freak, 
“Somebody Else’s Wife.” 

Richardson meanwhile had ordered Halket to get breakfast for two, 
and came back, smiling recklessly, to view his disgruntled guest. 

Griswold turned his big head and scowled at him. “ Out with it, 
Jack. How much is it?” 

Richardson laughed. “ Wrong, my dear Griswold, all wrong. Not 
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a cent. I merely want you to read that;” and he laid the play on the 
manager’s knee. 

Griswold gave it one look, recognized the familiar, dog-eared four 
books of a play, and indignantly flung it aside. 

“T’ll be hanged if I read it!” he exclaimed fiercely, rising from his 
chair. “ Are you crazy, man? Is that your idea of forcing a play down 
a manager’s throat before breakfast ? ” 

He had snatched up his big fur coat and was dragging it on while he 
stormed, using every expletive that he could turn his tongue to. - Richard- 
son, still laughing, closed the door and put his back against it. The great 
man came stormily across the room. 

“Drop this nonsense,” he said angrily. “I’m going home.” 

His host locked the door and put the key in his pocket. “ Now, see 
here, Griswold, you ’re going to read that play.” 

Griswold stared at him. He was amazed at his audacity, but he knew 
that he had to deal with a reckless, half-ruined young scapegrace, and he 
hesitated ; it was too annoying for a joke, and not serious enough for a 
scene. Meanwhile, Richardson leaned against the door, with a cool 
smile on his face. 

“Don’t you think it’s time for you to read one play?” he inquired 
calmly. “You never do. You get Moylan to do it, and he turns down 
everybody he can’t hector into altering it with his name tacked on it. 
Now, that’s a play over there, and I’m determined that you ’ll read it 
yourself.” 

Griswold laughed suddenly, his big frame shaken with mirth. 
“You ’re a promising beginner!” he exclaimed. “ You deserve to have 
it read, and to be told the truth: that you can’t write a line! ” 

“I’m making no claim—only that you’ve got to read it yourself. 
Come, come, Griswold, breakfast is preparing. Sit down and read the 
first act. I don’t ask another word.” 

Griswold went over and picked up the play, selecting the first act, 
and tossing the others upon the lounge, while Richardson watched him 
with a grim smile. The manager adjusted his eyeglasses, looking at 
him over the tops. 

“ Now, mind, Ill read just one act, d’ you hear?” 

His host nodded, taking a chair himself and sitting down in front 
of the door, his amused eyes on his angry captive. Griswold had only 
half slipped off his great coat, and his figure, short and bulky, filled the 
armchair to overflowing. He turned back the cover angrily, settled his 
eyeglasses firmly on the bridge of his nose, and began to read, much as 
a man begins to examine the items of an unwelcome bill. 

Five minutes passed, ten, and Richardson laid his head back against 
the door and laughed silently. Griswold had forgotten him; he was 
reading intently, his eyes glued to the typewritten lines, and once his 
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hand trembled slightly as he turned a page. He finished the act, looked 
about eagerly for the next, and, plunging at the lounge, gathered them 
all into his lap. He was deeply excited. 

Halket came in softly and laid the places for two on the big table, 
returning from the kitchen again with a steaming breakfast. But 
Richardson still sat by the door. 

“ Griswold,” he said, “ breakfast ’s ready. Come have a cup of hot 
coffee and——” 

“Tt can wait!” snapped the manager, without looking up. “I’ve 
got to read the next act.” 

Richardson laughed softly and ordered Halket to keep the things 
hot. The long-suffering servant withdrew, bearing his tray of delica- 
cies, and confided his troubles to the cook. 

“Mr. Hawkins, it’s time you and I were leaving, sir,” he said 
severely. “There are two of ’em in there now—mad as hatters! ” 

Meanwhile Griswold read on; he was deeply interested, so deeply 
that he had forgotten Richardson, forgotten time. .An hour passed, two 
hours. Richardson left the door and lounged to the window, his hands 
in his pockets. He stood there looking down into the snow-covered street. 
He remembered Gadsden’s forlorn figure against the lamp-post. Then 
his own situation came back to him. He was amazed that he had been 
able to forget it. It was no better than last night, and he had no money 
left. Five dollars now instead of ten. He remembered Griswold. Yes, 
he would help him to the tune of a few thousands, but when that was 
gone there would be no more. He had exhausted his fortune, drained 
his resources; there was nothing left but death. Joe Gadsden was not 
so wretched as he. In the first place, Gadsden had never had much 
money ; in the next, he had the play, and it was affecting the manager 
just as strongly as it had affected Richardson. What luck some men 
had! He remembered that he had been called lucky when he came into 
his patrimony, but he had thrown it away. Like the Prodigal Son, he 
must presently eat husks or end it all. 

Suddenly a hand was laid on his shoulder. It was Griswold. 

“ Richardson, it ’s—it ’s immense!” he said, in his deep voice. “It 
will be the biggest thing that New York has seen in fifty years. Gad, 
man, it will make you! I—I swear I had n’t an idea you could do it!” 

“ So you think it was worth reading?” Richardson laughed bitterly. 

“It’s the real thing. I ought n’t to say so, for I suppose you'll 
charge more on account of it, but I’ve got to get it into rehearsal. This 
thing can be done for spring.” 

“ As soon as that?” Richardson had turned from the window, and 
he stood now thinking of Gadsden. 

“ At once. A thousand dollars down ”—Griswold hesitated, then he 
remembered that the younger man was ruined, and in a rush of admira- 
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tion for such genius he amazed himself with a sudden generosity—“ ten 
per cent, of the gross.” 

A thousand dollars down, and how much more? “ You think it will 
be a big money-maker, Griswold?” Richardson’s tone was almost tearful. 

“T think it will bring you a fortune, my boy.” 

Richardson gasped. Then he looked up and caught his servant's 
anxious eye at the pantry door. 

“Serve breakfast immediately, Halket.” 

They took their places at the table. It was ten o’clock. The manager 
still held the soiled copy of the play in his hands. He looked down at it, 
and saw that there was no name on the cover. 

“You’re modest, Jack,” he said, with an exultant laugh, excited 
over his prize. “ Now, tell me—when on earth did you do it?” 

Richardson smiled consciously, leaning back in his chair. “My dear 
Griswold, I wrote that play in forty-eight hours. It came to me like a 
flash.” 

“ Inspiration ? ” 

Richardson nodded. 


CHAPTER IV 


Ir had been a strenuous day, but midnight found Richardson again 


in his own rooms. It was almost the first moment he had had to himself, 
for he had spent hours with Griswold, watching the great manager shape 
the outlines of a big production, set all the small wheels in motion, sum- 
moning this one and that to his aid, as quickly and miraculously as if he 
had possessed Aladdin’s lamp. 

Alone now for the first time, Richardson threw himself into his chair 
before the fire, a prey to fiercely contending emotions. Since the moment 
when Griswold’s mistake had thrust an acute temptation upon a desperate 
man, he had been living in a kind of crazy dream. He had never meant to 
do it, to steal Gadsden’s play! That thought was uppermost now, and 
he almost blamed Griswold for it, as if Griswold had purposely tempted 
him in an hour of uncontrollable weakness. All through the day it had 
been in his mind that he would presently disclaim it, tell the manager of 
his mistake, summon the miserable author out of some drunken stupor to 
wear the laurels that were about to be thrust upon Richardson’s own 
head. He had intended to do it, he had been on the eve of doing it a dozen 
times, but it seemed as if Satan himself must have possessed Griswold, 
for always—just at the moment—the manager did something, said some- 
thing, that checked the words on Richardson’s lips. It could not go on, 
of course, it must not go on, he would tell him to-morrow. Meanwhile, 
héwever, Griswold had paid him a thousand dollars down and advanced 
more on the royalties. He had been able to pay Halket his wages and 
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to settle one or two of the more pressing bills, and he had paid up the 
interest on the chattel mortgage, so that for a while, at least, he could 
keep afloat. Griswold assured him that the play would be on in two 
months at farthest. Unconsciously, he was banking already on the big 
royalties; he had inquired as closely as he could, without seeming too 
importunate, into the probable weekly receipts, and the very thought 
of the possibility of retrieving his fortune made the blood rise to his 
forehead. Of course he would not do it, he would set Griswold straight, 
he would hunt up the author and exact a percentage only, for placing 
the play, a percentage which would pay back his debts of honor, and 
then—— 

He rose from his chair with a groan. Yesterday had been a horror, 
and to-day he had tasted the joy of security, of success, of a kind of fame 
that was new and exquisitely intoxicating, the incense of an admiration 
that far exceeded the fawning of the sycophants who had flattered him 
that they might eat sweetbreads and mushrooms at his table. He had 
been hailed right and left as a man of wit and of genius, and he had 
always before been regarded merely as the reckless, idle son of a rich man. 
“A kind of worthless fat-head!” he said to himself, with a new bitter- 
ness, born of a keener insight into the proportions of the actual world; 
the world of men and things, of great thoughts and clever execution, of 
artistic conceptions and splendid productions. He had spent hours 
with Griswold, watching the big producer work like a man in a stone 
quarry. His activity, his readiness, his profound executive ability, had 
amazed Richardson, and had the effect of making him feel that he himself 
was an incompetent idiot. He had never before realized the fulness of 
life that comes to men of large ability and almost unlimited means. He 
had felt deeply flattered at being deferred to by a man like Griswold, 
and he had realized that his own position was utterly changed. He had 
risen a hundred per cent. in the estimation of the great manager, and 
his change of front gave Richardson a sudden intimation of the light in 
which he had been hitherto regarded. 

He thought of it with almost a feeling of exultation. Griswold had 
treated him as an equal, and perhaps something more. He had even 
given him an impression that he admired him as a great genius and felt 
honored to be the first one to reveal him to an amazed and applauding 
world. There was an intoxication in the thought; it was like the liquor 
in poor Gadsden’s brain, it set him on fire. 

But at this point the thought of Gadsden plunged him into the abyss. 
He must give up all this to Gadsden, disclaim it, pass it on to another, 
and it would be a thousand times harder to give up the delicious cup to 
another now that he had tasted its enticing draught. 

He walked to and fro across the room, torn with contending passions. ra 
To keep it meant not only security from his besetting debts, but success, ~ 
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fame, the applause of men who had always before regarded him with indif- 
ference. To disown it was to see Gadsden—poor, drunken, wretched 
Gadsden—exalted to a place that he could not appreciate, and given the 
means to go faster than ever to the devil. What an irony of fate! 

Yet of course he would do it, he would give it up, even if it involved 
the unpleasantness of explaining to Gadsden that he had already spent a 
large part of the money that Griswold had paid for the play. He would 
do it as soon as he could get a message to Gadsden. Meanwhile—— 

He started violently, for he heard his bell ring, and a moment later 
Halket answered the door. Richardson stood listening, not recklessly 
as he had for bill-collectors, but with a suddenly suspended breath. Then 
his face flushed deeply; he felt that he was a coward, a coward in terror 
of discovery ! 

Halket opened the door. He had been paid his wages in full, and he 
was once more the quiet, respectful servant. 

“ Some one to see you, sir.” 

“ What name?” 

“Mr. Gadsden. He won’t take no, sir. I told him you were engaged, 
but he says his business is pressing.” 

Richardson walked slowly to his chair and sat down. “ Let him come 
up,” he said hoarsely. 

Was it possible that the man had found out about the play? Had it 
travelled on the wings of the wind? Had the hour already come? He 
laughed harshly to himself. After all, he need not have tormented 
himself; Gadsden was on his heels like a bloodhound. A sudden 
impulse made him lean his head on his hand and assume an attitude pf 
deep thought. He felt an unconquerable reluctance to face his visitor. 

But there was nothing alarming in Gadsden’s entrance. He came in 
quietly and walked over to the fire. 

“T want to thank you, Mr. Richardson,” he said, in a quiet voice, “ for 
your kindness last night to a hungry man.” 

Richard experienced such a feeling of relief that he looked up with 
almost a genial air. “Don’t mention it. Sit down, and I’ll ring for 
some wine and cigars.” 

Gadsden held up his hand. “No, sir! Not a drop. When I-came 
to myself this morning, I realized how low I had fallen to take charity. 
I have n’t touched a drop to-day, and I wrote an article and sold it. 
I came to-night to return your five dollars.” : 

Richardson waved it back, his face flushing darkly. “Keep it—a 
mere bagatelle. I’m glad to help a man down on his luck. I’ve been 
there myself.” 

Gadsden looked at him keenly; his brilliant dark eyes seemed to 
Richardson to be penetrating and burrowing into his soul. He laid the 
five-dollar bill on the table. 
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“ Pardon me,” he said, “I appreciate both your generosity and your 
courtesy ; but I want to feel that I’m still enough of a man to stand up 
and take my medicine. Permit me to return the loan, and to thank you.” 

Richardson inclined his head. He was struck by the new dignity 
of the man. Gadsden had shaved and put on clean linen, and he was no 
longer the shambling drunkard of last night. He had a remarkable face 
and head. 

“A genius,” thought Richardson, with a pang of hideous jealousy. 
“If you will not drink, perhaps you will smoke,” he said courteously, 
offering a cigar. 

Gadsden took it, and as he lit it the flame of the match flared on the 
haggard whiteness of his emaciated features. Richardson averted his 
eyes. There was a slight awkward pause. 

“Pardon me,” said the visitor abruptly, “I left a play here last 
night. Did you read it?” 

“T looked it over.” 

Gadsden leaned forward, his cigar between his fingers, a delicate flush 
mounting to his hair. 

“What did you think of it?” 

“T’m not much of a judge,” Richardson parried. 

“ Nevertheless, you know what you think.” 

“Oh, yes! It seemed to me rather a good thing.” 

Gadsden’s face fell sharply, his eyes lost their brilliance, a settled look 
of disappointment came over the excitement of a moment ago. He said 
nothing for a few moments, silently puffing at his cigar. Then he 
glanced at the clock. 

“TI won’t take your time,” he said, rising, “and I’ll take the play 
with me now, if you ’ve finished reading it.” 

Richardson rose, too. “My dear fellow,” he said slowly, “I don’t 
know how to apologize. I left the play lying here, and my man—not 
knowing its value—kindled the fire with it.” 

Gadsden’s hand fell at his side, and the cigar dropped to the floor. 
He said nothing ; he seemed suddenly turned to stone. 

Richardson flushed deeply. “Of course you have another. This was 
. not the original ?” 

“ It was the only copy.” 

Richardson laid his hand on the back of his chair, steadying himself, 
The room swam before his eyes, yet he was conscious of only one emotion 
at the moment, one wild throb of relief. There was but one mass di 
and he had it in his own possession. 

Gadsden recovered first. He stooped down and picked up his cigar, 
aware that it was singeing the costly rug. Then he laughed bitterly. 

“No matter,” he said recklessly. “I could never get any one to 
read it. It’s just my luck!” 


’ 
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His host turned his head slowly ; his lips were parched. “ How comes 
it you had no copy of this? It was typewritten.” 

“T hired an old machine and did it myself, up in an attic over on the 
East Side. It was ninety-six in the shade, and I pounded it out. I could n’t 
afford carbon, and I could n’t keep the machine for a second copy. I had 
the original, but one day I laid my pipe on it. Some one called me—a. 
man who wanted to collect nineteen cents for the laundry.” Gadsden 
laughed grimly. “ When I got back the manuscript was on fire. I saved 
the room, but I lost my first copy. Now you tell me this was used to kindle 
the fire. At least, it was not written in vain!” 

Richardson murmured an indistinct apology, and Gadsden turned 
abruptly away. 

“ Good-night, Mr. Richardson—and thank you.” 

“ For burning your play?” 

Gadsden turned white. “Don’t let us speak of it again,” he said, 
in a low voice, avoiding the other man’s eyes. “ You’ve never done a 
thing like that, you don’t know the emotion of it. I feel—like a man at 
an open grave!” 

“I’m sorry, Gadsden, I 

“Not a word more, please! ” 


He was gone. 
Richardson flung himself into his chair and covered his face with his 


hands. What demon had possessed him? He had meant to tell him, 
to take him to Griswold. Yet—how it all fitted in, how fiendishly easy it 
became! Only one copy of the play in the world, and not a scrap of 
evidence that Gadsden had written it. Even the name—Griswold had 
decided that the name must be changed. 

But Gadsden? 

Richardson sprang up and rushed to the window to call him back, 
but he had gone. The street was empty as a shell of the sea, when it lies 
dry and hollow upon the sand, and only when you hold it close to your 
ear can you hear the ceaseless, immortal murmur of life. In the distance 
he heard the roar of the city, but before him the hollow street lay still 


and white. 


”? 


CHAPTER V 


RIcHARDSON spent a sleepless night. The thing possessed him; he 
could not shake it off. He had intended to tell Gadsden, and he had not 
done it. Now it would be doubly hard. Besides, it had a certain fascina- 
tion—the launching of this big, unknown play. It was like a gambler’s 
risk with big stakes; he felt almost a gambler’s eagerness to throw the 
dice and win. Yet more than once in the night the haggard wretchedness 
of Gadsden’s face, his manifest poverty, rose before him, and he knew 
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that he must make it straight to-morrow. After all, it was Griswold’s 
mistake; why had he taken it for granted that Richardson had written 
it? Why had he thrust money into the hands of a desperate man? 

Richardson rose in the morning and dressed with his usual scrupulous 
care. He was even conscious of a few extra touches. He wanted to play 
his part well, the part of a generous benefactor, who, having placed a 
great play, stood aside with a good grace to see the poor, dishevelled author 
come into his own. So pleased was he with this picture of himself, that 
he ate his breakfast with an appetite that he had not enjoyed before since 
the play was taken; and he went out at once to keep an appointment 
with Griswold, who was at the moment engaged in selecting a caste. 

It was a bright day, and the frosty air invigorated Richardson. He 
looked less jaded now, in spite of his vigil, and he noticed the crowded 
gayety of the streets. There were occasional ripples of laughter, a 
ceaseless chatter of gay voices, and the deeper hum of traffic. People 
had a well-to-do, cheerful air; it seemed impossible that there were 
troubles here—and debt. He recalled his own situation with a reckless 
smile, and, throwing away a half-smoked cigarette, entered Griswold’s 
great new playhouse and made his way toward the manager’s private 
office. He had to follow a narrow hall down past the wings, and it was 
dim. At the further end he saw the light in the office and heard voices. 
As usual, Griswold was surrounded with his people. So much the better; 
the revelation would be more dramatic. He would laugh it off, tell it 
as a joke on the astute producer that he had imagined such a piece of 
work to be the effort of a maiden pen. He quickened his pace lest the 
tempter pluck at his elbow, and a few steps more brought him in line 
with the open door. He could see Griswold at his desk, going over his 
notes with his stenographer, and opposite, directly under the window, 
stood a young girl. She was dressed in something dark, with golden- 
hued furs about her shoulders, and a big, shaggy black hat. She had a 
charming face, mobile, youthful, ingenuous; without classic beauty, it 
had a vitality that was like a personification of Spring. Even Richard- 
son’s fastidious taste was not offended by her attitude, and he was vaguely 
aware of a likeness to some one he had known before, some one far 
removed from the probable orbit of this girl’s existence. But his thought 
had brought him to the threshold, and as she turned and looked in his 
direction he recognized her as the young girl whom he had met in Paris. 

“ Hello, Jack!” said Griswold, suddenly discovering him. “ You ’re 
late—we ’ve been at work here an hour. Here’s the young lady who is 
to create Mary Brooke in your play. Miss French, this is the coming 


dramatist.” 
Instead of a mere formal acknowledgment of the introduction, Kitty 


French held out her hand. 
“T have read your play, Mr. Richardson,” she said, in her full 
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sweet voice, “and, oh, I want to thank you for writing it! It is so 
beautiful.” , 

He took her hand, coloring like a school-boy. The girl’s look, her 
evident sincerity, were tributes that he could not resist. He began to feel 
almost the exultation that the real author might have felt under such 
circumstances. It was the supreme moment for renunciation, but he 
did not grasp it. He only mumbled some incoherent words of thanks, 
blushing still more deeply under Griswold’s keen, amused glance. 

“ He wears his laurels on the outside of his hat, Miss French,” drawled 
the manager wickedly. “They ’re so brand new that he can’t get his lid 
down over them.” 

Richardson joined in the laugh at this, and Griswold brought his index 
finger down on a copy of the play that lay before him. 

“That silly title of yours has got to be changed,” he said, relapsing 
into his usual business tone. “I’ve been talking to Miss French, and 
she ’s made a suggestion. She thinks she knows what gave you the title.” 

Richardson started slightly, conscious of a keen pang of anxiety, but 
the girl’s eyes were clear and reassuring. 

“ Were n’t you thinking of that verse from the Bible, ‘ The desire of 
the heart is the tree of life’? ” she asked quietly. 

He stammered a little. “ I—I suppose I was.” 

“T remembered it so well because——” she smiled, a little color rising 
in the delicate pallor of her face—“ because it was one of the texts of a 
Sunday-school lesson when I was small. I—why, I quarrelled with a boy 
friend over the colored card it was printed on. I’ve never forgotten that 
text.” 

Richardson had had time to get himself in hand again. “It was that, 
of course,” he admitted. 

“ Never knew you were a Biblical student before,” observed Griswold 
dryly, “ but you ’ve given me one or two big surprises in the last forty- 
eight hours. Miss French here has suggested a title.” 

“T didn’t mean to suggest it,” she pleaded eagerly. “I should n’t 
dare to interfere; the theme is too big, too beautiful. I only thought that 
—if you meant that text—it might be better to call it ‘ The Tree of Life.’ ” 

“Yes, I meant it,” Richardson assented, a certain hesitation in his 
manner. He was thinking of Gadsden’s white face, but the girl’s eyes 
made him come back to himself. 

“What do you think of it, Jack?” asked Griswold, swinging around 
in his swivel-chair to see what was the matter. 

“T think it exactly the thing. We’ll call it ‘The Tree of Life.’ ” 

Griswold nodded, his keen eyes on the dramatist’s flushed face. 
“Hanged if I can see how you did it!” he remarked bluntly. “I’d 
just as soon expect a play from a sheep.” 

Opportunity thrust full-fledged upon him only angered Richardson. 
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He flung back his head. “ Perhaps I shall surprise you more before 
I’m done with it!” was all he said. | 

The big man grunted. He had snatched at the play as a connoisseur 
might snatch at a rare stone cast by the wayside, but it was evident that 
as yet he was unable to recognize Richardson in his new réle. But how- 
ever his cool criticism irritated Richardson, the girl’s admiration, the 
awe with which she touched on the poetic beauty of her part, were tributes 
so full of intoxicating triumph, so delicate and subtle in their flattery, 
that he could no longer resist them. It was impossible now, he told 
himself, to tell them all that he had never written a line of such a thing 
in his life. He had gone too far, he had crossed the Rubicon. He flung 
his intentions to the winds and gave himself up to the exquisite pleasure 
of listening to Kitty’s reading of her lines. In his first stress of feeling, 
he had forgotten all he had heard of this young actress, making her 
début this season in New York, fresh from triumph in London, and con- 
sidered the one woman on the stage competent to interpret a delicate and 
difficult réle like Mary Brooke. He had heard her spoken of as “a 
beauty,” but seeing her now, studying her part and quite unaffected and 
simple, he thought her more charming than beautiful, and he was aware 
of that subtle refinement of manner and bearing that differentiated her 
from the two or three other women who had been selected for the minor 
parts. He was constantly called upon by Griswold to interpret this or 
decide that, and the task—unfamiliar and appalling under the circum- 
stances—almost unnerved him. He was always glad to turn back to the 
quiet figure in the corner. The girl was reading the play line by line, 
carefully, lovingly, appreciatively. She looked up once in a while at 
Richardson, and he caught an almost childish expression of delight in 
her eyes. 

“T say, I must know you!” he exclaimed. “I must have met you five 
years ago in Paris with your mother, yet-———” 

She laughed softly. “ Yet I wasn’t called‘ French’? You’re right, 
Mr. Richardson; I remembered, but I thought you had forgotten. My 
name is Raglan, Kitty Raglan. We were there two years. while I was 
studying French. After that, Father died, and left us so poor that I 
went on the stage. Grandfather hated the idea so, 1 would n’t take the 
Raglan name on. I’m just Kitty French—my mother was a French.” 

“ But you ’ve made good,” Richardson exclaimed. “What does the 
old gentleman say now?” 

“He’s dead,” she answered gently. “He never knew. Mama is 
with me—she’s always with me. We had hard lines at first, but ”—she 
smiled brightly, though there were tears in her eyes—“ I made good, as 
you say. This part—oh, Mr. Richardson, I can’t express my thanks to 
you! I know I can do it, I can make it live, because—I feel it!” 

He looked into her eyes; the subtle, unintentional flattery of her 
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enthusiasm went to his head like wine. “I think I must have written 
it just for you!” he said, so passionately that she colored deeply and 
turned away. 

Yet she was not altogether offended. A wave of feeling, deep and 
inexplicable, swept over them both; the magnetism of the great play had 
laid its spell upon them. Young ‘ond deeply enamored of her art, she 
could not imagine that a man who could draw a part so pure and beautiful 
was without that sublime quality of genius which some call the divine 
fire. Already her imagination clothed Richardson with the higher attri- 
butes of the poet and the artist, and she felt that subtle community of 
spirit which, whether it be actual or purely emotional, sweeps youth on 
into Arcadia. 


CHAPTER VI 


In the crowded weeks that followed, Richardson lost all control of 
circumstances. From the day when Kitty French paid him the tribute 
of her girlish admiration, he ceased to contemplate confession. It seemed 
to him that fate had played against him, invited him into the deception, 
and then bound and chained him to the réle he had assumed. Day after 
day it grew upon him, and day after day he became more wedded to it. 
The play was in rehearsal, and as it grew and pulsated with the inter- 


pretation of action it fascinated him. He began to feel that he must 
have created it, and that Kitty French was indeed the wonderful sweet 
woman of the drama. It was as if he had set up a wax figure in a show- 
window, and she had taken it and breathed upon it, and loved it, and 
grown into it, until the poor thing lived and breathed and loved and 
suffered, as only a perfect woman could. He saw nothing in the play but 
this one vivid character, and he could scarcely appreciate the skill and 
patience with which Griswold developed every detail, watched over it, 

ded it, threw out the strong points, as a skilful artist, with a line or a 

utve, will make a figure instinct with life. Fortunately for the pre- 
tended author, the play was so nearly perfect that it needed more of the 
manager’s manipulation than of the dramatist’s skilled hand. Yet once, 
at the very beginning, Richardson stood on the brink of ruin. In the 
second rehearsal a scene, tried over four or five times, was found impos- 
sible, it could not be spoken. It was not long, yet of such vital necessity 
to the play that it could not be dropped. 

Richardson was late that morning. The rehearsal had been called 
for nine o’clock, and he came in tardily at a quarter to ten. They were 
at a standstill. Four or five actors and actresses sat about in chairs, 
watching Kitty go over and over the little scene that would not act. 
Griswold, book in hand, was out of temper. His keen eye caught Richard- 
son in the entrance. 
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“ Here, you,” he shouted, flinging the book of the act at him, “ rewrite 
that scene. The thing won’t go.” 

Richardson caught the act and opened it, the dog-eared pages rustling 
in his stiff fingers. He felt every eye on the stage on him, the tiers and 
tiers of vacant seats in the dim auditorium grinned at him, but the floor 
refused to open and swallow him up. 

“ Hurry up!” stormed Griswold. “If you did the play in forty-eight 
hours, you can do that blasted thing in forty-eight minutes. We’ve got 
to have it. Here, Green, you and Miss Finley, you take up that side-show 
of yours until he’s ready.” 

Richardson sat down on a box in the wings and laid the play on his 
knees. He heard the other actors begin to recite their parts, but the place 
swam before his eyes. He had never written a line worth reading. In 
his college days he had helped edit the college paper, and he had tried to 
write a story or two, and had been amazed at the rapidity with which 
rejection slips can be mailed. Beyond that, his experience in literature 
had been mainly concerned with letters from his creditors. He sat staring 
at the scene, fumbling in his pocket for his fountain-pen, and dimly aware 
that Griswold was scowling at him between his fierce orders to the 
players. 

This emergency, so natural and so easily foreseen, had never occurred 
to him, and he had not the slightest idea how to meet it; yet he must 
write something, it was plain that to fail to write something would be 
equivalent to confession. Nor had he time to rush after Moylan, the 
dramatic reader and critic, for help. His impulse was to call for Moylan, 
but he checked it with the recollection that Moylan would perhaps probe 
him with some methods unknown to him, and therefore trebly dangerous. 
There was no time for anything; he felt like a drowning man who sud- 
denly sees the life-boat capsized, and Griswold’s shout was all but his 
undoing. 

“Hurry up! You’ve been staring at that one page half an hour. 
By Jove, it must come hard! ” 

Richardson took out his note-book, tore out two or three sheets, and 
began to write. He wrote desperately, following, as well as he could, 
Gadsen’s inimitable style. As he wrote, ideas began to flow, and his 
agitation diminished. After all, had he caught the inspiration? He 
was amazed at himself. He looked up and, catching Kitty’s eye, smiled. 
She nodded ; she was a little pale, but her look was reassuring; she be- 
lieved in him. He rose and walked over to Griswold and handed him the 
few pages he had written, with a carefully assumed air of carelessness. 

“ How will that do?” he asked. 

The manager, immersed in a scene by no means easy, swung around 
and snatched at the papers eagerly. His trained eye scanned them with 
lightning-like swiftness. 
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“Great Caesar, man!” he shouted, glaring at the author like an 
enraged bear, “ that’s drivel!” 

There was something like a titter from the wings, and Richardson 
felt the hot blood surge up. But Griswold was violent. 

“Drivel—do you hear? Cut it out!” 

“ You wanted the scene altered.” Richardson was crimson with mor- 
tification and wrath. “ You ’ll have to use it as it was.” 

Griswold stared at him. “It’s got to be cut, I tell you!” 

“T’ve cut it.” 

“Cut it, you—you idiot!” The big manager was beside himself; 
a scene was imminent of quite another kind from the one intended, when 
Kitty French intervened. 

“Mr. Griswold, let me do it again,” she said. “I begin to see what 
it was. Mr. Richardson, here—let me show you where I failed.” 

“You did n’t,” said Griswold angrily. “It’s rotten, it does n’t act.” 

She smiled. “ Wait,” she pleaded gently. “Just wait.” 

She took the act from Richardson’s shaking hands, their eyes met, 
and she saw something like terror in his. The girl went back to her corner 
with bent head ; she was trembling. What did it mean? Yet in a moment 
she was at work, swiftly, deftly; with the intuition of genius, she cut 
out the rough lines and turned the corner. Richardson watched her, 
leaning against the wall. Her young profile was outlined by the high 
lights on the stage, her eyes were dreamy; he thought her supremely 
beautiful. A feeling so subtle and so enchanting swept over him that he 
forgot his terror. 

She looked up. “ Will that do?” 

He took up the manuscript and read it again. “It’s perfect,” he said. 

As he spoke, Griswold came up and glanced over his shoulder. In a 
moment he saw the difference. 

“ Now, that’s something like,” he exclaimed, mollified. “You help 
him fix it up, Miss French. It’s his first play, and he’s lost his nerve.” 

“ Or, rather, youve lost your temper,” retorted Richardson bitterly. 

The manager laughed. “ You go right on, Miss French; try it out.” 

She obeyed, her face so pale that it looked to Richardson like an 
ethereal flower. He seemed to feel her passionate anxiety to interpret it, 
to carry it through, to make him great. He forgot that he had no hand 
in it, he forgot Griswold’s harsh revelation of his lack of power; his heart 
worshipped Kitty French, and she, poor girl, was worshipping the drama- 
tist who had imagined a part so perfect and so pure. 

That night, as Richardson went home from the theatre in a taxi-cab, 
he saw Gadsden. It was a stormy night: the wind beating against the 
crowds upon the thoroughfare hurled them together in confused and 
fluttering groups, the rain fell in sheets, and the pavements, “vet and 
slippery with sleet, shone like glass before the big show-windows or under 
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the arches of light in show-room entrances. Ata crowded corner Gadsden 
stood, waiting to cross. He had no overcoat and no umbrella, his thin 
coat was buttoned to his chin, his face showed haggard and unshaven 
again, but he did not look as if he had been drinking; pee as if he 
had been starving long and hard. 

Richardson sank back in the cab and covered his face with his hands. 
An overwhelming feeling of remorse, of accumulated shame, wiped out 
the memory of the rehearsal. Yet he could not go back, he could not 
give it up now, not now, with her eyes upon him, with the taste of triumph 
almost upon his lips. He could never give it up, it was his! He went 
home that night and drank. For the first time since the night when 
he had called Gadsden in from the street, he drank heavily. He must 
sleep, and sleep now was impossible unless he drowned the demons that 
pursued him through the night, shrieking in the darkness oné word more 
awful than ever to his ears. “Thief!” they cried. “Thief!” He 
drank that night until he fell asleep, and the next day he could not attend 
the rehearsal. 

Meanwhile, Griswold drove the play on to completion. Easter was 
drawing near. The first four weeks of rehearsal had developed a need for 
four weeks more to perfect the masterpiece. Neither time nor expense 
nor labor was spared. The great producer labored like a giant, and day 
after day the part of Mary Brooke grew in beauty. Kitty seemed to be 
inspired, she lived and breathed it, she knew every thought and inspiration 
of it ; she was about to achieve a triumph, and Griswold knew it. But his 
praise was scant, he drove her on, criticised, cut out, adjusted. He 
had long ago found that the author was a broken reed to lean on. In 
his heart, he believed that Richardson must have written it in some 
moment of inspiration, as isolated as a glimpse of paradise. 

“ That muttonhead ! ” he grumbled to Moylan. “ He can’t do it again. 
He must have had a nightmare and written it in his sleep. The drivel— 
the infernal drivel—he wanted to put in!” 

But Richardson, unaware of Griswold’s opinion, was intoxicated with 
the excitement, the adulation, the glory of it. He saw that they were 
all swept away with the great drama, that, as it grew, they stood awed 
and even hushed before such genius. As the time drew near, he was 
tremulous with nervousness, he could neither sleep nor eat; he dared 
not drink again, lest he should lose the climax; but the suspense, the 
maddening feeling that Joe Gadsden might, in some mysterious way, 
hear of it and take it from him, drove him to the verge of frenzy. He 
groaned at every fresh delay, yet he trembled still more when the night 
came, when he saw his name blazoned out on bill-boards and programmes 
and in newspaper headlines: 

JOHN RICHARDSON, 


AUTHOR OF THE Great New Ptay, “ Toe Tree or Lire.” 
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He wondered at the madness that had made him accept the name. 
If the text had indeed been in Gadsden’s mind, would not that new title 
shout the story even to his bewildered ears? He fancied the poor creature, 
as he had seen him in the street, coated with snow, forlorn and friendless, - 
rising up in the auditorium and shouting out the cry that haunted 
him: “Thief! Thief!” 

Yet when the night came and the curtain rose on the first act, he 
almost forgot the author, he forgot his crime and his misery, he was lost 
in the greatest triumph of his life. From the first moment that Kitty 
French began to play the great part of Mary Brooke, the house was spell- 
bound. That electric thrill that means an immense emotional climax 
quivered in the very atmosphere. The hush was so great that every word 
spoken on the stage was heard in the lobbies. Men wept like children, 
women sat in rapt emotion. Love and sorrow, loss and self-sacrifice, a 
divine sweetness and joy, pervaded it in turn. The whole wide gamut of 
sentiment was touched, and touched by a master hand. When it was 
over, the house rose, call after call brought back the actors. Kitty stood 
there, pale and tear-stained, her arms full of flowers; and Richardson ? 
He tried to answer them, to thank them, and his voice failed; he broke 
down so completely that even Griswold was touched. After all, the fellow 
felt what he had written, thought the manager, and came to his aid. 
He made a neat speech, the audience applauded, and the curtain came 
down at last on the greatest triumph in twenty years. 

Alone together for a moment in the dim wings, Richardson caught 
Kitty’s hand in his. They were both trembling. 

“ God bless you!” he exclaimed. “ You were divine! ” 

Tears ran down her face; she had been living the play. “The part— 
oh, Mr. Richardson, the part is so perfect! It—it was like a labor of love 
to do it. I—I’m so glad!” 

“ Kitty 1” 

Moved beyond reason or thought, he caught her in his arms. “I 
love you!” he whispered. “The part—I made it for you!” 


CHAPTER VII 


THE success of the play was immense. The Tuesday morning papers 
were full of it, and Richardson read them over his belated cup of coffee. 
He was madly happy. Long columns were devoted to the beauties of the 
drama and to the triumph of the young and charming star. Richardson 
read his own name with an insane feeling of pride; he was described 
as a rich man, the son of a rich father, who had profited by his advantages ; 
and, having ripened his genius in study in London, Paris, and Vienna, 
he had given the world an absolutely delightful play. Critics tumbled 
over one another in their eagerness to pay tributes to the new American 
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dramatist who had written an absorbing American play. Every paper 
printed the pictures of Kitty French in the costumes of Mary Brooke, 
and beside hers were many sketches of the handsome head and profile of 
the young writer. Only in two instances was this enthusiasm alarming, 
and that was in the case of two papers that printed exact scenarios of “ The 
Tree of Life.” 

When Richardson discovered this, his hand shook slightly and he 
spilled some coffee upon the table. He had very little fear that Gadsden 
indulged in high-priced theatre-tickets, and the changed name seemed 
to safeguard against sudden suspicion; but a penny paper was likely 
to be in the reach of any one, and if Gadsden read that outline of his 
own play, over Richardson’s name, anything might happen. It checked 
Richardson’s triumph at the flood-tide and spoiled his appetite for break- 
fast. He had no taste for devilled kidneys and omelet souffié, with the 
scenario of Joe Gadsden’s play staring him in the face. He had never 
thought of this custom; he told himself that it was an outrage, that it 
destroyed all the surprises of the performance. He did not know how 
to meet it; the only comfort he had was the poverty, the drunkenness, 
the absolute irresponsibility, of the real author. Who would take Joe 
Gadsden’s word against his? And it was apparent, from Gadsen’s own 
statement, that he had no evidence but his bare word. Yet the feeling of 
unrest, that had driven him like a whip through the terrible weeks of 
rehearsal, drove him now from his half-finished meal. He had been swept 
on from one deception to another until he had taken the downward plunge 
that could not be undone. But he was not yet callous, he had hours of 
agonizing shame, of fear such as he had never known before in his life. 
His debts, his poverty, his estranged friends, had been nothing to this. 
Yet he could not give it all up; it was too late! To make restitution 
now was to stamp himself as a scoundrel and a thief, and to lose Kitty 
French forever. That thought alone was enough to stop him; he was 
madly in love, and Kitty had not refused him. She had hesitated, it is 
true, but, like himself, she’ had been swept away by the flood-tide of 
feeling. To-night, after the play, he was to give a supper in her honor. 
She and her mother would be there, and Griswold, Moylan, Delafield, 
even Green and La Motte. All his friends had returned, and he had 
even been offered loans where a few weeks before he had scarcely been 
recognized. They were all eager to hail him as a genius and the sole 
possessor of a big money-making play. How would they feel if they 
knew the truth? e 

The thought made him stand still in the centre of the room. Suddenly 
its aspect seemed to change before his eyes ; he saw the fire burning low, 
the brilliant light, the flowers, the glass, the silver, and Gadsden lying 
asleep on the lounge while he himself read the soiled, dog-eared manu- 
script of a play that no manager had ever looked at. After all, had 
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he much to regret? Gadsden could never have reached the great pro- 
ducer’s ear ; genius in rags has no place in the office of the modern theatri- 
cal money-maker—unless it be to be skinned as he had skinned poor 
Gadsden! The reflection made him redden with shame. The atmosphere 
of the room was no longer endurable; he went out and made his way 
on foot toward the theatre. As he passed a stretch of fence by a lot 
where they were excavating for a new building, some bill-posters were 
putting up the new advertisements of the great play: 


“THE TREE OF LIFE” 
BY 
JOHN RICHARDSON 


“The sweetest, purest, most appealing play in the world.”—N, Y. Times. 
“ An American play for the American people.”—N, Y. Sun. 
“The Kighteenth Wonder of the world.”—The Morning Telegraph. 


Richardson stopped and gazed at it, watching the deft strokes of the 
paste-brushes as the bill-posters fastened it on the fence. He blushed 
like a school-boy. He began to believe that he must have written it, 
and he felt sure that every one in the street observed him as he stood 
there. He lit a cigarette with an air of carefully studied nonchalance 
and walked on. Not twenty yards away he met Joe Gadsden face to face. 
He started violently; he almost expected that Gadsden would shout 
some denunciation at him. But nothing of the kind occurred; the 
other man greeted him quietly, and he saw that there were no longer 
evidences of drink. But his extreme pallor, the emaciation of his large 
and striking features, gave Richardson a shock. Could it be that the 
man was starving? Gadsden was going to pass him, but he stopped him 
with a gesture. 

“ See here, you ’re in trouble,” he said kindly. “ Permit me to help 
you.” 

Gadsden colored deeply. “ You’re more than kind,” he hesitated. 
“T have n’t been drinking, but work ’s scarce.” 

“T know it.” Richardson put his hand into his pocket. “ Here’s 
a hundred dollars.” 

The other drew back. “No, no! I don’t know when I could return 
it, but—I ’d be glad to borrow ten.” 

Richardson handed it to him and went on, conscious of a feeling of 
relief: he was paying toll fg his triumph. 

At the theatre he was unable to see Kitty French. The performance 
had been so eminently successful that no rehearsal had been called, and 
the young star was at home resting. Ri¢hardson had to content himself 
with a talk with her mother over the telephone. Even through this thin 
medium, however, he was conscious that Mrs. Raglan’s tone was cordial: 
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she had no objection to urge against the brilliant young author of “ The 
Tree of Life.” 

Meanwhile, Joe Gadsden had bought a paper to read over his cheap 
breakfast at a side-street restaurant. He had not eaten for twenty-four 
hours, and he was hungry, but while he waited for a tired girl to serve 
his scanty meal, he opened his paper upon the scenario of the great new 
play and began to read it with a grateful thought that Richardson had 
been kind to him. 

Unconscious that his money had furnished both breakfast and a 
newspaper, Richardson spent the day in a kind of dream of glory. Every- 
where, on the street, at the theatre, the club, he was hailed as the coming 
man. Young girls gazed at him with much the same look that little birds 
have when they peep out of the nest at a wonderful big butterfly ; matrons 
who had been none too cordial were gracious to the borders of profusion. 
His banker stopped to shake hands with him, newspaper men hung upon 
his heels, and kodak fiends pursued his steps. It was new, and it was 
intoxicating. At a quarter past eight o’clock that evening the curtain 
rose on a repetition of last night’s triumph. The house was packed, 
not even standing room could be had, and the police were outside keeping 
order in the crowd. No longer unprepared, Richardson answered the 
call for the author and made a creditable speech. Then he hurried home 
to prepare for the supper at which his engagement to Kitty French was 
to be announced. He had won her consent, almost at the last moment, 
when they were both again swept off their feet by the electric thrill of that 
applauding house. The author who had drawn Mary Brooke, and the 
actress who had created the great réle, were to be united. It would be a 
surprise, but it would also mean an added interest to the great play. 

Richardson had spared no expense. His credit, which had been down 
to the lowest ebb, was now as elastic as an india-rubber ball, and the 
entire room was a bower of pink moss-roses—Kitty’s favorite flower— 
and long-stemmed ferns and graceful palms. The table was laid for 
eight only, but it was to be a supper that had never been surpassed. The 
hand that had learned the trick of throwing away a fortune had not for- 
gotten the art of expenditure. 

Coming directly from the theatre, Richardson reached the house be- 
fore twelve o’clock, the hour set for the supper, and had a few moments, 
therefore, in which to view the completed arrangements. Fastidious as 
he was, and eager to do honor to his young fiancée, he could find no 
fault. The room was almost a fairy bower, and the polished mahogany 
table was set with perfect taste and simplicity. He sent a few last 
orders down to the cook, and then stood impatiently awaiting his guests. 
To-night he had cast out all regret, thrust aside every pang of con- 
science ; he was almost insane with happiness. Yet, as he stood there, he 
remembered the night when he had intended to shoot himself before day- 
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break, and he had called in the man in the street. The significance of that 
action, now so tremendous and far-reaching, suddenly stood out before 
him and halted him in his impatient pacing to and fro. Was he never 
to forget it, never to be free of this spectre of want and drink, this creature 
who haunted him, like Macbeth’s ghost? He was resolved to go on, he ~ 
was determined to keep what he had won; nothing should wrest this 
triumph from him now, nothing humble him in Kitty’s eyes. The bare 
thought of it overwhelmed him with rage, yet he went to his desk and, 
taking out his pistol, looked at it curiously. It recalled that vivid moment 
when it had seemed the easiest way. 

The bell rang: they were coming! 

He laid the weapon down and drew himself sharply together, glancing 
into the long mirror over the mantel. _He looked well, there was no sign 
of discomposure ; he was a little pale, but his eyes shone, and, as usual, 
his evening dress was perfect. 

The door was thrown violently open and Gadsden stood on the 
threshold. For a moment the two men regarded each other without 
speaking, then Richardson controlled a violent emotion, akin to panic, 
that had gripped him. 

“ What do you want? ” he asked courteously. “I’m expecting guests, 
but if I can help you——” 

“You thief!” 

Richardson paled ; so the hour had come! 

“ You ’ve been drinking,” he replied coldly. “Go home.” 

“T have n’t been drinking, and I know what you are! ” 

Richardson faced him, but at heart he shrank a little before the ter- 
rible anger in Gadsden’s thin face. There was nothing shambling or 
drunken about the man to-night. 

“Do you hear me?” he said. “I called you a thief!” 

“T think you ’ve been drinking, and if you don’t go I shall be forced 
to call the police.” 

“Do! And Ill tell them that you’ve robbed me, robbed me in my 
sleep of my play, and brought it out as your own.” 

“They would be likely to believe you.” 

“Tf they do not, the world will,” retorted Gadsden passionately. 
“Did you suppose that I would submit to it; that because I am poor 
I’m willing to be robbed in the open day; that meat and wine pay a 
man for the work of his brain?” 

“ You ’re drunk,” said Richardson steadily. “ You rave.” 

Gadsden laughed bitterly. “I rave, do I, about the play that I labored 
over for days and nights of anguish, the dearest creation of my fancy? 
I read the scenario in the paper this morning—I bought it with the money 
you loaned me. I know now why you were so urgent: it was my money, 
it burnt your fingers.” 

Vou. XCITI.—19 
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“A convenient fancy,” mocked Richardson. “The borrower fre- 
quently grows to regard money loaned as his own.” 

“It is my money. Every line of that play is mine, every word of it 
but the title, and that is the completion of the text that I had in mind— 
‘ The desire of the heart is the tree of life.’ ” 

Richardson laughed lightly; he had chosen his réle and was acting 
it well. “I’ve heard before of the hallucinations of habitual drunkards. 
Your brain is disordered, my friend.” 

“The play is mine. You ’ve tried to rob me, you ’ve stolen it, but you 
can’t keep it! Youll have to give it up now; I’ve found you out!” 

“Thank you ”—very coolly—*“ but will you kindly tell me how you 
propose to make me give up my own play?” 

Gadsden stared at him. “ You can’t keep it. It’s mine.” 

Richardson smiled ; he was cool, though he felt the blood hammering 
in his temples, and the noise in his ears kept him from hearing his guests 
arriving below. 

“How do you propose to prove it?” he asked provokingly. 

Gadsden paused. The situation suddenly became clear to his frantic 
mind. Richardson had the only copy of the play, and his own copyright 
certificate bore another title. In the flood-tide of his fury he had not 
seen the trap into which he had fallen. Even now he struggled wildly 
against fate. 

“The play is mine. I can prove that to any just man. Every line 
of it is mine. You’re a thief.” 

“ On the contrary, it ’s mine,” asserted Richardson insolently. 

“You lie!” 

Richardson -swung around suddenly and struck him; he meant to 
knock him senseless, for he heard Kitty’s voice at the door. 

But Gadsden, reeling from the blow, saw the pistol on the desk, 
snatched it up, and fired in blind fury. 

There was a cry from the door, and Griswold hurled himself on the 
frantic man, knocking the weapon from his hand. 

Kitty French saw his face. 

“Why, it’s Joe!” she cried. “ Mother, it’s Joe!” 


CHAPTER VIII 


RICHARDSON was only slightly wounded in the right arm, and he spoke 
to Halket while Griswold and Moylan were struggling with Gadsden. 

“ Get the police,” he said. “The man’s drunk.” 

“Oh, Jack, don’t!” Kitty murmured softly, clinging to his arm. 
“Don’t! I’ve known him all my life. It’s poor, poor Joe! ” 

“ He’s drunk, Kitty, and crazy!” 

Gadsden wrenched himself back in Griswold’s arms. “I’m neither 
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the one nor the other, Kitty,” he cried passionately. “That man is a 
thief—he ’s stolen my play!” 

“ Oh, Joe, you ’ve been drinking! ” she sobbed. “ Be quiet—don’t get 
into trouble here.” 

“ He won’t, Miss Kitty,” said Griswold coolly. “Hell get into jail.” 

“T’m sure he’s tipsy,” said Mrs. Raglan. “I always told Kitty he ’d 
drink himself to death. Oh, Mr. Richardson, your arm’s bleeding.” 

“ A scratch,” he replied, with a pallid smile. “Kitty has bound it.” 

Moylan gripped Gadsden harder, and the young man turned and 
looked into his face. 

“T’ve no quarrel with you,” he said, in a low voice. “Ill submit to 
arrest. I did n’t kill him, but God knows I meant to! ” 

“You ’re admitting a good deal,” remarked Griswold, eying him. 
“ Here come the police.” 

“T don’t know you,” said Gadsden, still in a low voice, “I don’t 
know the others—only Mrs. Raglan and—and her daughter. To them, 
I say that that man there is a thief, a cold-hearted, deliberate thief.” 

“You ’re drunk,” retorted Richardson. “ Officer, that man came in 
tipsy; he wanted to borrow money, and I refused it, then he tried to 
shoot me.” 

“TI came in sober, I asked for nothing, but I accused you of stealing 
my play,” replied Gadsden, with white lips. He saw that no one believed 
him, he realized his situation. 

“Come along, my man,” said the officer, laying a heavy hand on his 
shoulder, while another policeman drew out handcuffs. 

Gadsden waved them away. “I’m coming. I’m not violent. I 
submit.” 

He walked out between the two policemen, but as he passed Kitty 
their eyes met. She was all in white except for a pink rose in her soft 
hair. Her lips trembled. Gadsden turned and looked back. “ Good-by,” 
he said softly, “ good-by, Mary Brooke! ” 

Kitty covered her face with her hands and burst into tears. 

It was nearly one o’clock before the guests sat down to supper. Dela- 
field, who was a surgeon, had bound up Richardson’s arm, and the broken 
vase, that the bullet had splintered, had been removed, but the mirth of 
the occasion was gone. Mrs. Raglan was deeply disturbed, and Kitty’s 
eyes were red with tears. 

“You see, we ’ve always known poor Joe Gadsden,” Mrs. Raglan ex- 
plained to the others. “ He’s the son of my dearest friend. I’m thankful 
she died before she knew how he drank. That’s his trouble; he’s so 
clever, poor boy, and so kind-hearted. Dear Mr. Richardson, he must 
have been quite mad to-night to shoot at you.” 

“So mad that he said he’d written ‘The Tree of Life,’” laughed 
Griswold. “ By Jove, Richardson, that’s a joke on you!” 
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Richardson echoed the laugh faintly. “He was crazy with liquor,” 
he said slowly. “He’s been here before to borrow money, and I ’ve 
helped him a little. To-night—well, I suppose he had some idea of 
blackmailing me.” 

“ Oh, no, no!” cried Kitty suddenly. 

They turned and looked at her. She colored, but her beautiful eyes 
shone. “Joe never meant that; he may have been crazed with drink, 
but never a deliberate wrong like that! I can’t believe it.” 

“You ’ve got a soft heart,” said Griswold. “He needed a drubbing. 
I’m black and blue with his fist.” 

“ Well, you know it was two to one,” said Moylan, “and that’s hard 
on a fellow.” 

“T never was so frightened in my life,” declared Mrs. Raglan. “I 
thought he ’d gone mad.” 

“It was most unfortunate,” said Richardson. “Let us forget it. 
My friends, I propose a toast to Miss Kitty French—who has honored me 
by promising to be my wife.” 

Griswold rose to his feet, lifting his glass. 

“ Health, prosperity, and happiness to the bride-to-be and the greatest 
American dramatist!” he answered. 

Richardson rose to respond, but Kitty said nothing. She scarcely 
smiled. The room was misty before her eyes, and the white face of Joe 
Gadsden seemed to stand out of it like a mask. She saw nothing else; 
his eyes haunted her, the hollows in his cheeks, the drawn lines about his 
mouth. The marks of drink and privation were there, perhaps, but 
there was something else, the dignity of conscious intellect, the sympathy, 
the passion of genius. It was Joe, the Joe she had known all her life, 
whose heart she had wounded, and he had called Richardson a thief. The 
word rang in her ears. Then she heard her fiancé’s voice. 

“T can’t tell you what it has meant to me to see her interpret that 
part. She has clothed it in beauty—beyond even my dreams.” His 
voice faltered, he set his glass down on the table, and Kitty saw that his 
fingers trembled. She watched them, her heart sinking, a terrible doubt 
tugging at it. Did she love him, after all? Or had she only been carried 
away by the emotion, the beauty, the joy, of the great part? If she loved 
him, could she doubt him, could she be so haunted with Joe Gadsden’s 
words ? 

“T can tell you, I think I deserve credit,” said Griswold, genial and 
triumphant. “ Did n’t I choose the lady for the part? ” 

“ Knowing her, you could n’t choose any one else,” retorted Delafield. 
“Go to, Griswold! We won’t give you an inch of credit for that!” 

_ “But Mr. Griswold knows how happy he made me,” Kitty interposed 
gently. “ Never before had I had a part that I could play with so much 
joy.” 
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Moylan looked up from his plate; he had been doing justice to the 
supper. “How did you happen to think of those lines about the old 
pool by the school-house, Richardson ? ” 

Richardson glanced across the table and caught Delafield’s eye. 
Something in the tranquil gray disturbed him; he reddened. “I wrote 
that one hot day last summer,” he answered lightly. 

“ Oh, but you said you did the whole play in forty-eight hours—not 
two months ago.” -Moylan was crumbling a piece of bread now. 

The playwright lifted his wine-glass to his lips, but set it down un- 
tasted. “Those lines were old ones,” he said. “ Do you want me to alter 
them, Moylan? ” 

“Heaven forbid!” said Moylan, looking across at Kitty. “ Miss 
French knows what I think of them.” 

She colored slightly ; her hands were clasped under the table, she was 
trying to forget Joe’s face. “I remember now that you called them 
lovely,” she said quietly. “ After all, that’s a great tribute,” she added, 
turning to Richardson, “for Mr. Moylan can write beautiful things 
himself.” 

Griswold laughed maliciously. “Ill tell you now that Jack would n’t 
let Moylan have his hand on it. He got me here, locked me up, until 
I read it. By the way, Jack, was that your pistol that lunatic had, or 
his own?” 

Richardson leaned back in his chair; for the first time he was very 
pale. His color had been high all the evening, now it seemed to run out 
of his face. Like Kitty, he had sickening remembrance of Gadsden’s 
look. “It was my pistol,” he said at last. 

Griswold turned and looked at him, surprised. “ How on earth did 
that fellow get it?” 

“ T—I had left it on my desk.” 

There was a sudden silence. 

A moment later Mrs. Raglan discovered that supper was over and 
rose from the table. “ Do you know that it’s half past two in the morning, 
and we must go home?” she exclaimed. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE next day Gadsden was arraigned in the police court, charged 
with drunkenness, disorderly conduct, and assault and battery. He got 
three months in the county jail. Not a man listened to his story, not a 
man believed a word of it. “Where’s your manuscript?” asked the 
judge. He had none, and the soiled, worn certificate of copyright was for 
a play called “ The Heart’s Desire,” which had nothing to do with “ The 
Tree of Life.” Under the influence of liquor and not responsible for. his 
statements, decided the lawyers. Hopeless, penniless, friendless, Joe 
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Gadsden went to prison the very day that the great play paid its first 
immense royalties to John Richardson. 

Three days of prison life were too much for the exhausted man. 
Gadsden was committed on Saturday ; on Wednesday he was sent to the 
prison hospital. At the end of hope and of endurance, it made very 
little difference to the prisoner, except that he sank into an exhausted 
sleep, dreamless and deep. He slept for hours, and the prison doctor, 
stopping on his rounds, looked curiously at the striking head on the 
pillows, at the really fine features, wasted alike with want and despair. A 
busy man, the doctor took little heed of the records of his patients. He 
had Gadsden’s number and knew that he was a new man, but he scarcely 
recollected much more. It was the face that arrested his trained eye. 
He did not rouse him, but continued his rounds. Yet he remembered 
when he came the next morning. Gadsden was awake, and the doctor 
sat down by the cot, taking his temperature. 

“You ’ve been drinking, my friend,” he said bluntly, “and you ’ve 
starved until your stomach can’t take much food.” 

Joe turned his head languidly on the pillows and looked at him. “I 
have n’t been drinking lately,” he said quietly. 

The doctor examined his thermometer. “What was the charge? 
Disorderly conduct? ” 

“Tried to kill a man.” 

“Oh!” The doctor eyed him. “What was it? You don’t belong 
to the criminal classes. Jealousy?” , 

“ He was a thief.” 

The doctor considered. “I begin to remember something. Your 
name’s Joe Gadsden? I thought so; you imagine that Richardson’s 
great play is yours?” 

Gadsden’s dark eyes shot fire. 

“ Pinched him then,” thought the doctor. “'That’s the idea, eh?” 

Joe turned his face to the wall. “I don’t care to discuss it,” he said. 
He had learned the futility of discussion ; it led only to ridicule. 

The doctor observed him, selecting his medicines out of his little 
black case. He had known drunkards to have fixed ideas before. One 
man had been convinced that another had stolen his shoes; it is not 
uncommon for the insane to imagine themselves glass bottles. But this 
man was not insane, and, unless starvation had affected his mind, he 
gave no evidence of new causes for hallucinations. The doctor was curious, 
but he could not torment a sick man with questions, and Gadsden re- 
mained with his face turned to the wall. 

It was no better when the next rounds brought the little man back. 
The nurse reported that the prisoner was docile, took his nourishment and 
swallowed his medicine without complaint, but refused to talk. The 
doctor was sorry for him. There was something touching in the haggard 
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pallor of the face, the emaciation of the long-fingered, artistic hands, the 
hopefulness of the man’s look. 

“Drink ’s a demon,” thought the doctor, going away without having 
gained an inch on the prisoner’s reserve. “That fellow’s broken down, 
wretched, used up for a time, any way, and he can’t be thirty-four. I’d 
like to know what in mischief makes him think he wrote ‘ The Tree of 
Life.’ That’s the only hitch about the case. That looks like hallucina- 
tion, and if he keeps on as well as he is to-day, they ’ll put him to caning 
chairs on Monday. By Jove, this is a great place to learn life!” 

Personally; Joe Gadsden was glad to cane chairs when the day 
came ; it was a relief to work. He had always had a knack for mechani- 
cal work, and he learned rapidly. If he could only have had some- 
thing to do that would have employed his brain! That throbbed 
on, thrashing out the miserable story of his folly, his drunken 
stupor, the loss of the play. He remembered every detail now, and 
as he fitted the pieces together he realized Richardson’s deliberate 
falsehood. When he had gone back for the manuscript, it was probably 
already placed. He had carried it about for months, he had begged for 
a hearing, and had met only with rebuke and insult. But this thief had 
been able to place it in the interval in which the author had been sleeping 
off the effects of his liquor. It made him storm in secret to think of 
Richardson’s sleek composure, his wealth, his freedom from suspicion, his 
triumphant knowledge that Gadsden could not prove his guilt, that no 
one would take a drunkard’s word against his. The truth of this, over- 
whelming and heart-breaking as it was, had been forced on the prisoner. 
Even his fellow convicts laughed at the idea that he thought that he had 
written a play. Fast as he closed his lips, the facts crept out, and the 
coarsest of the convicts had a jest at his expense. At night he lay sleepless 
on his cot and stared at the darkness, but he could see a vision of the 
lighted theatre and of Kitty French playing the part he had created, the 
beautiful, captivating, girlish part of Mary Brooke. How he had loved 
that part, working over it, dreaming of it! The girl who played it was the 
girl who had personified it before his fancy. Kitty—Kitty Raglan, whom 
he had loved in the little town out in Ohio, the girl who had refused him 
because he drank, the one creature in the world who could have saved him 
— if she had cared! He had not known of her début on the stage—the 
name Kitty French had meant no more to him than to Richardson. When 
he entered the theatre that night to see “ The Tree of Life,” he had no 
thought of seeing her. The shock had been so great that at first it had 
dwarfed even his discovery, but it had been like the beautiful fulfilment 
of a dream, broken at last by the horror of being told that it is only a 
dream. He had sat through the play, spellbound by his own genius and 
rapt in her wonderful reading of the great part. Then the thought of the 
robbery, barefaced and wicked as it was, had maddened him. He left 
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the theatre without a word to Kitty, a sign that he had even seen her, 
and went on to Richardson. Not until he faced him and found that 
denunciation had no effect, that he was indeed without evidence, poor, 
discredited, ruined by his own dissipation, did he realize his helplessness, 
the hopelessness of ever proving his case. 

The thought of it maddened him now; he lay still on his cot and 
stared up at the black ceiling overhead. Once he thought he was stran- 
gling; the very atmosphere seemed a weight on his chest, it closed down 
into his throat. He did not know that it was despair—helpless, mad 
despair. That to know all this, and to be helpless to right it, was driving 
him crazy. He had not touched a drop of liquor since the day that 
Richardson told him the story of the burning of the manuscript. The 
hideous loss had horrified him. He saw what his drunken stupor had cost 
him, it sobered him. From that day he never drank. He had starved, 
for it was hard for a discredited man to get work, and not always easy 
to sell even good articles, but he had abstained from liquor. Now, in these 
awful seasons of strangling, he longed for it. If he could have got it, 
he would have drowned despair and memory alike, he would have taken 
the last plunge downward, the final leap. But there was nothing to drink 
but water, and the regular hours, the coarse, plain food, the work, began 
to tell on the body; if the mind could have relaxed its awful, ceaseless 
battle, he would have grown back to perfect health. As it was, the 
danger of collapse was past; he lived on, but he lived in torment. He 
thirsted for news of the play, he longed to see it again, to hear it, to feel 
it; it possessed him like a nightmare. But he heard nothing, not a mur- 
mur, not a hint; he caned chairs. 

Meanwhile, the world went on. The first great month of the play, 
a record month, was over. It was now running in its seventh week, seats 
were selling two months ahead, and every paper and theatrical magazine 
in the country was full of pictures of the scenes, the actors, and the author. 
A new illuminated and autographed book of the play had just been issued 
in New York, and already Richardson’s royalties from it weré running 
up at a marvellous rate. He was the most courted man in the dramatic 
circles, and his approaching marriage was the gossip of the day. Kitty 
French was photographed in every attitude as Mary Brooke, and her 
beauty was no less commended than her art. But there was something 
even more than this: there was a sweetness about the young star that 
won all hearts. In becoming an actress she had not ceased to be a charm- 
ing young girl, unaffected and modest, and, above all, true to herself. Not 
only courted and flattered by the theatre-goers, critics, and newspaper 
men, she was loved and respected by the men and women about her, from 
the humblest stage-hand to the manager of the great theatre, and there 
were times when Richardson was almost jealous of the public claims 
upon her. 
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Kitty herself was a little tired; sometimes there were soft shadows 
under her eyes, and her cheeks were pale. In the midst of the brightest 
scenes of “The Tree of Life” she remembered Joe Gadsden’s face in 
Richardson’s house, and once she almost broke down. 

It was the end of the seventh week of the play, and Joe Gadsden had 
been in prison six weeks, when Kitty came out of her dressing-room at 
the theatre, ready to go home. She was very tired, and the dark furs 
about her throat made her face like a delicate flower. At the stage 
entrance Richardson met her. He was flushed and happy. 

“Your mother has asked me to come to supper,” he said. “ May I, 
Kitty? ” 

She smiled, but her eyes were sad. 

“It’s been a wonderful week,” she said simply, “even greater than 
the weeks before. It grows, Jack. Are n’t you proud of it?” 

“So proud that I think of nothing else, care for nothing else,” he 
replied fondly ; “for to me you are the play!” 

She looked up at him, her face grave. 

“ Jack, I want you to do something for me: I want you to get Gadsden 
out.” 

He winced. “ But, my dear Kitty-——” 

“TI know,” she said quietly ; “ but I know poor Joe too. Have you a 
right—who are so fortunate—to be hard on those who have failed?” 

“T don’t want to be hard.” Richardson reddened. “Kitty, I——” 

She drew back, her hand slipped from his arm. “ Forgive me”— 
very gently. “I asked too much.” 

“Good heavens, Kitty! Ill do anything—anything—but it ’s—be- 
yond me now.” 

She looked at him strangely. Then she turned and went out to the 
cab, where her mother was waiting for her, and Richardson, following her 
down the short flight of steps, steadied himself with an effort. The 
thought of Gadsden in prison was almost a relief, but to set him free—— 


Richardson shuddered. 


CHAPTER X 


Kirry and her mother had at first felt strange in New York. They 
had lived all Kitty’s young days out in Ohio, in a friendly little town 
where there were horse-chestnuts growing on each side of the street, and 
where the neighbors had noticed when Kitty wore her first long skirt. 
Then they went to Paris, where she had learned to speak French with 
a charming Parisian accent, and had acquired a deftness in the matter 
of dress that was almost uncanny—she could look so charming and spend 
so little; but, then, one had to remember that Kitty was lovely herself. 
After her father’s death, their little income had collapsed so woefully that 
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she and her mother had to struggle hard to live while Kitty made her début 
in London. They remembered sometimes, when they sat together over a 
cup of tea, how little they had had to eat the day of that first engage- 
ment. But the joy of an early success was theirs; the young American 
actress had been warmly received, perhaps because there was a simple 
charm about her, an innocence, that was new and altogether captivating. 
At least, success came to their aid, and after that they had sugar in their 
tea, and butter on their bread. Now Kitty was earning five hundred 
dollars a week, and “ The Tree of Life” promised to run all the year. 

Mrs, Raglan was very happy ; she was proud of her daughter, and she 
had come to like Richardson ; she had forgotten those days in Paris when 
she had distrusted the wild young millionaire who lit his cigars with five- 
dollar bills. If it recurred to mind at all, she comforted herself with the 
thought that it was only one way of sowing wild oats, and perhaps far 
less reprehensible than many others. Besides, there must be something 
in a man who had such genius, such delicacy of touch, such poetry. of 
expression, and then he was devoted to Kitty. Their little apartment 
was almost a bower of roses, and many of these were his, although, of 
course, the young star received hundreds of bouquets. 

Kitty was arranging some of Richardson’s roses now, long-stemmed, 
waxy, pale moss-roses, that had come that very morning. Mrs. Raglan 
was sitting by the window, watching for a dressmaker who had promised 
a belated gown. There was no matinée to-day, and they had a little 
breathing space all to themselves. Kitty looked lovely in her simple, 
creamy white house-dress, her fair hair worn low on the nape of her 
neck, and some lace at the throat and sleeves; but she was pale, so pale 
that there were again delicate shadows under her eyes. She had not 
slept for nights, but not even her mother knew it. The small room, 
simply and quietly furnished, had an air of home, and there were 
harmony of detail and purity of line wherever the girl’s taste had pre- 
vailed. Yet Kitty looked about her dreamily; something was wanting 
to make the moment happy, to clear away the terrible doubts that kept 
haunting her, teasing her, dragging her back at the threshold of joy. 
If she could only be sure, only forget the face of Joe Gadsden in Richard- 
son’s rooms, the sound of his voice. 

“ Kitty,” said her mother abruptly, “do you remember that queer 
little Dr. Eisenach ? ” 

Kitty thought, arranging her flowers. “ Why, yes, you mean the one 
who was studying in the French prisons? ” 

Mrs. Raglan nodded. “My dear, he’s here—I met him. He’s a 
prison doctor.” 

“That ’s like him,” said Kitty. “I think he was sincere. I liked 
him. You were nice to him, Mother?” ‘ 

“T was—but I wish he’d cut his hair! But that is n’t the point. 
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He told me about poor Joe Gadsden. Joe was in the prison hospital 
for three weeks when he first went to prison, and the doctor is so curious 
about that idea of his that Richardson stole ‘The Tree of Life.’ I told 
him how fearfully frightened we all were.” 

Kitty laid down the roses. “What did he say about—Joe, Mama?” 

“He’s caning chairs. . . . Oh, there, I’ve got to go and see 
Thérése! She’s brought my new gown at last.” 

Kitty walked to the window and stood looking out. They were ’way 
uptown, and the street had that quiet, naked look that some of the side 
streets in New York have. The houses opposite were all in even rows, 
the walks ran out to even carriage-stones, there were squares of grass 
around naked little trees, recently set out, and on Kitty’s side there were 
more even, expressionless houses. No one else seemed to be looking out. 
It had a grim, friendless, well-to-do aspect. A motor whirled past, some 
carriages followed. Kitty looked up and saw only a narrow strip of sky, 
gray as the stones of the house-trimmings. 

She was thinking of Joe caning chairs, Joe in prison garb. She shud- 
dered, leaning against the side of the window. The scene below her grew 
dim, she saw instead the lighted, flower-bedecked room, the men strug- 
gling with the prisoner, and the blood on Richardson’s sleeve. The 
thing possessed her, she could not escape, the horrible doubt had crept 
in; it came between them even in moments of tenderness. She felt that 
she was disloyal to the man she had promised to marry, that she must be 
wicked not to believe absolutely in him; yet she could not shut out Joe’s 
face, and she had never known Joe to tell a falsehood. But, of course, 
it was a falsehood ; his brain had been affected by drink, poisoned and dis- 
torted, he had hallucinations, this was one of them. Still, she could not 
sleep, it was driving her with a whip. She played Mary Brooke every 
night, and the part had become almost a second nature—it fitted her per- 
fectly. It was almost as if the man who had written it had loved her 
always, always, and known her from a child. Richardson had not; 
more than that, he did not even now understand her. There are subtle 
little intuitions that reach through the folds of the mist that surrounds 
our souls; no such intuitions reached Richardson. Kitty knew it; she 
knew, too, that there were words and sentences in that play that stood out 
before her now like illuminated texts. They referred to things she 
remembered. Moylan had seen little touches, fine as a woman’s; he, too, 
had tested Richardson and failed. She remembered him that night at 
the supper. It was another straw, but the weight of many such straws 
was pressing on her heart. She loved Richardson, she must trust him; 
if she could only wipe out this horrible fear, be sure that Joe Gadsden was 
crazed with drink. She had borne it all so long and in silence; she dared 
not breathe it even to her mother, but now it was almost more than she 
could endure, and Richardson would not help her, he ‘would not be 
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generous and tender and even just. He forgot her appeal, or he neglected 
it. And Joe was caning chairs! 
Kitty started away from the window and, snatching up the telephone 
directory, began to search it eagerly. She scarcely hoped to find EHisen- 
ach’s name, but she did, and in a moment she had his telephone number 
and called him, her hand trembling slightly on the receiver. Oh, if 
he would only help her, if he would only make her sure that it was 
nothing—nothing but the crazy dream of a drunken man! 

But he did not ; instead, the little doctor assured her that Gadsden was 
as sane as he was, and that he had not been drinking for weeks before 
he was arrested. About the play Dr. Eisenach said little; he knew that 
Miss French was playing the great part of Mary Brooke, and he had read 
the newspapers. Her approaching marriage with Richardson was con- 
stantly referred to by all of them. He tried to avoid the question when 
Kitty confronted him with it, late that afternoon, when he sat in her 
little study, drinking a cup of tea. 

“ Gadsden was a sick man when he came in, Miss French,” he said 
mildly, looking out of the narrow window opposite and catching a glimpse 
of the setting sun reflected in the high window-panes over the way. 

“ And he believed still that he ’d written the play?” Kitty persisted. 

“He told me so little that I have n’t much right to say,” replied 
Eisenach quietly, setting his cup down on the table. “ He doesn’t say 
much, you know, and he’s suffered a good deal—one way or another— 
one sees these things without the saying.” 

“T know! ”—she clasped her hands tight in her lap, for they were 
trembling, and she knew the little doctor’s eyes were on her. 

“TJ don’t think he’ll drink any more. The shock has sobered him 
and—well, he’s had regular food, too.” 

She looked up quickly. ‘“ Do—do you mean he was hungry?” 

The doctor nodded. 

Kitty got up and went to the window. She was thinking of the days 
when her bread had no butter, and she remembered suddenly the supper 
in Richardson’s rooms. She turned and met the quiet, shrewd eyes of 
the prison doctor. Their look was almost a relief: here was a man 
who was poor amidst the poor, he was genuine, he could be counted upon. 

“Dr. Eisenach, will you take me to see him?” she asked simply. 
“ They will let me see—a prisoner—won’t they? ” 

He was silent for a moment, then he nodded. “Ill manage it. 
You ’re sure you want to come down there, Miss French?” 

She drew a long breath. “ Yes.” 

But after he was gone she was almost afraid. It was a public thing 
to do, perhaps, for the star in Richardson’s play to go to see Richardson’s 
assailant in prison. Yet she must go. She could not endure it; she had 
sent for Eisenach in the hope that he would reassure her, convince her of 
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her mistake. But he had only made it worse; she saw that he believed 
Joe to be sane, that in his eyes there was no halo about the new play- 
wright. It was even possible that he doubted Richardson more than Joe. _ 

That night Kitty played to a packed house. The play seemed to gain 
day by day. Instead of falling behind, it climbed steadily upward. The 
young actress had never played her part with deeper feeling or greater 
charm, and she received an ovation. It was almost morning when she 
got home, and her arms were full of flowers. A public dinner had been 
tendered to Richardson that night at one of the most exclusive clubs in 
New York, and Kitty thought of it, and the honors he had won, as she 
sank down on her own pillow and tried to sleep. She had passed so many 
sleepless nights that she did lose consciousness at last and slept the sleep 
of sheer exhaustion. In the morning Dr. Hisenach took her down to 
the prison to see Joe Gadsden. 

The shock of that meeting wrung the girl’s heart. To see Joe in 
prison! Dr. Eisenach had arranged the meeting for her in the warden’s 
room, and she and the prisoner were allowed half an hour undisturbed. 
She had tried to prepare herself for it, to brace herself, and she was 
praying wildly that it might all be well, that she would find that she had 
no reason to doubt, no cause to tremble. She had come for that; not to 
see Joe, but for that—to get peace at any price. And he thought she had 
come out of pity. She saw it in the pained pride of his worn face, in the 
dignity of the figure, even in prison garb. 

She was looking out of the window into the narrow prison yard when 
he came in, and she turned and held out her hand. 

“Oh, Joe—I’m so sorry!” The cry came from her heart. 

He smiled, and there was a rare sweetness in his smile, even in the 
wreck of happiness in his white face. “Kitty!” That was all he said, 
but she knew what her coming meant to him. 

He held her hand a moment, and she drew it gently away, a faint 
color rising in her pale cheeks. 

“Ts there anything I can do?” she asked. 

He shook his head. “ It’s almost over, only seven weeks more, Kitty. 
Then I shall go out and prove it all. Oh, I deserve to be here: I drank, 
I ruined my own life. You remember, you told me so, Kitty?” 

“Don’t speak of that now. Try to mend it all, Joe, and—can’t I 
help you a little?” 

He gave her a quick look, coloring to his hair: she meant to lend 
him money. “I’m not quite as bad as that yet, Kitty. I can work. If 
I can get my play back from that—that thief, I ’ll do well enough.” 

“ You mean ‘ The Tree of Life ’? ”—her voice almost broke, her heart 
sank in her breast: Joe was not crazy. 

“Yes, my play. Oh, Kitty, how you do fill the part! I did n’t know 
they you were on the stage, yet I wrote it thinking of you.” 
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She winced; those were almost Richardson’s words. “Joe, I don’t 
think you wrote it,” she said steadily. “I think you—you dreamed that 
you did.” 

He loked at her gravely. “ You mean, you think I was intoxicated?” 

She nodded, tears in her eyes. 

“ Did you come here to tell me this, Kitty? To keep me from molest- 
ing Richardson again?” 

“No, not that. I came—oh, Joe, I must know that it isn’t true, 
don’t you see? I feel the part so!” 

“ But it ’s true, Kitty.” 

“ How can it be? How could he take your play, Joe? How could 
he steal it like that?” 

Joe looked at her more gravely than ever; his face was stern. He 
knew that he had got to fight to be believed, he must try to make her 
believe. It was bitter to be doubted, but he must keep his temper. 

“T’ll tell you all about it, Kitty.” 

“Will you?” She was trembling; she saw how calm he was, how 
certain ! 

“ One night last winter, Kitty, I was very hungry and very desperate. 
I had written a play, and I had the only manuscript in my pocket. The 
original was burnt. I had only one copy. I had been drinking, and I 
had no work. It was midnight, and it began to snow. I had thought of 
willing myself, but I did not. I walked uptown, and, tired, half dazed 
with cold and trouble, I leaned against a light-pole and watched the 
storm. I was past caring for life. Suddenly some one called me from 
an upper window. It was Richardson. I did n’t know him, but I went 
in. He had been having a big supper, and the place was full of flowers 
and the savor of food and wine. I was starved. I drank—I drank so 
much that he stopped me and made me eat. Then we talked. He said 
he was thinking of suicide, as I had been. I don’t know what led to it, 
but I told him of the play that no manager would read. I’d been turned 
away from their doors like a tramp. I remember giving it to him to 
read. Then I fell asleep. I was stupid with liquor and food after a long 
fast. I slept for hours. Then he woke me up and sent me off in a cab, 
with a gift of five dollars. Thank God, I gave back that five later! I 
owe him ten now. I thought he was one of those benevolent, reckless, idle, 
rich fellows we meet sometimes. I remember blessing him that day, 
I felt so much better. Then I thought of my play and went back for it.” 
He paused ; his lips were dry, and he reached for a glass of water on the 
warden’s desk and drank it. Then he turned and looked at Kitty; she 
was white, and her eyes were dark with emotion. “ He told me that his 
man had burnt the manuscript by mistake.” 

Kitty wrung her hands. “Oh, no, no! It can’t be, Joe; you—you 
must be mistaken.” 
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He shook his head. “No, Kitty; it’s so. I never drank another 
drop. I was smitten with horror; I knew that I had lost a great play, 
it broke my heart. But I could n’t blame him, he’d been so kind. Two 
months passed. I worked at intervals and starved. I felt like a man 
who had lost his best friend. I had lost all I had. Then Richardson 
met me and urged a loan on me—he wanted to help me, he said. I bor- 
rowed ten dollars, bought a paper, and got some breakfast. In the paper 
I saw the scenario of my play. I went to the theatre and saw you. Kitty, 
up to that night I did n’t know you had come here, I did n’t know how 
absolutely great you were on the stage. While I sat there and watched 
you, I forgot Richardson, I saw the play live before my eyes. Kitty, do 
you remember that text on the card that you and I tore in the Sunday 
School—‘ The desire of the heart is the tree of life’? ” 

She sobbed softly. “ I—I named the play.” 

But he did not observe her grief, he was absorbed in his story. “I 
left the theatre a madman. I went there and called him a thief. He 
struck me, I snatched up the pistol and tried to kill him.” 

She covered her face with her hands. 

He went on: “I know now that I have no proof, I know that it will 
be hard to prove, but I ’m going to fight—as long as I live. Do you believe 
me, Kitty?” 

She looked up with a wan face. He had wrenched the veil away; 
she saw the naked truth, and it cut her to the heart. Yet she clung to 
one hope, a thin thread. She remembered the absolute test, the changed 
scene. 

“ Joe,” she said slowly, “ tell me—is there anything changed in the 
play?” 

“ Yes, one scene in the second act: yours with Stephen.” 

She was trembling now. “Can you tell me—how it is changed?” 

Gadsden regarded her sadly. “So you doubt me, Kitty? Have you 
a piece of paper, a pencil?” 

She had both and gave them to him, her hands shaking. 

He turned to the warden’s table and began to write. He wrote 
steadily, his white face set. She watched him, her heart sinking; she 
knew that if he could rewrite a scene that had never been acted on the 
stage, Richardson had robbed him. 

Five minutes, ten; he handed her the paper. She rose and walked 
unsteadily to the window and read what he had written. Word for word, 
line for line, he had written the original scene of “'The Tree of Life.” 

She stood quite still, the words burning into her soul. Gadsden 
watched her, his strong, pale face distorted with pain and excitement. 
He felt that this was a test, the first step. If he could convince her, he 
could convince others; he could rewrite the play from memory in the 
open court. 
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“ Do you believe me, Kitty?” 
“ Yes.” 

Gadsden brushed a tear from his eyes. “Thank God! You see, I 
was right, Kitty—that Richardson is a thief?” 

She turned and clung to a chair. The room whirled around her; she 
was glad she heard Dr. Eisenach and the warden coming, she seemed to 
see Joe through a mist. 

“T’m engaged to be married to him,” she said, in a low voice. 

“ Kitty 1” 

It was a cry of pain, but she scarcely heard it. She went out blindly, 
her hand on the prison doctor’s arm, her feet unsteady. She had certainty 
at last, and it had almost killed her. 
















CHAPTER XI 







In the cab, going home alone, Kitty shrank back into the farthest 
corner, her eyes fixed on the unfamiliar streets through which she was 
passing. They were squalid and dirty and overflowing; she heard a 
Babel of tongues, and scarcely a word that seemed even to approach in- 
telligible English. But it was almost a relief; she did not want to see 
any one she knew, to hear even a friendly voice; the hurt was too deep. 
She felt as if Richardson’s shame had enveloped her in its folds like a 
mantle; that because she had promised to be his wife, she already shared 
his moral obliquity. She was in love with a thief. 

She did not attempt to soften Joe’s accusation ; she felt it as keenly 
as he did. She was too intimately acquainted with genius, too well 
aware of the drain of the vital forces in the work of creation, to regard 
the stealing of Joe’s play as a crime on the same level with other thefts ; 
it was worse, it was moral murder. Richardson had taken the one thing 
that meant life to a fellow creature. Her mind went back, step by step, 
over the months that had passed since she was named for the part by 
Griswold, and at every step she saw evidence of the crime. Richardson 
had been unable to alter a line of the play, to fill in a single speech. He 
had failed utterly, and she had rescued him, rescued him by her almost 
intuitive knowledge of what the part lacked. She remembered now that 
he had only assented to Griswold’s swift decisions, his occasional surgical 
operations when a superfluity of language muffled the situation, but 
never once had Richardson written in a line that was worth considering. 
He could not do it—she knew that now. And Joe had suffered ; defrauded 
and falsely accused, he had been cast into prison. She closed her eyes 
with a shudder, but she could not shut out the picture of Joe in his prison 
clothes, his worn face, his hopeless eyes, those hard lines about the 
mouth. She felt as if she had been a party to the crime, that with 
Richardson she had robbed a man of the fruit of his genius, the child 
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of his brain. It was like an evil dream; she could not shake it off; the 
wheels turned under her, the carriage went steadily on, but she did not 
know where they were. It was noon, and the streets were thronged 
at the crossings; a stream of passers-by made their progress slow, and 
she shrank again from the curious eyes of these strangers. She was 
hurt to the quick. To her there was no middle course, she must tell 
Richardson, she must implore him to give back the play. But to do it 
was terrible, it would take more courage than she had left; the bare 
thought of it made her tremble. She knew that the sinner loved her. 
But the whole world had been changed since yesterday, nothing was the 
same. Then she remembered that she had gone to the prison for relief, 
she had prayed wildly, blindly, to be assured that Joe was insane, that 
the play was Richardson’s; she had felt that if she could only buy that 
assurance, it was worth any price. And what had she done? She 
laughed wildly ; she had only found the certainty of her own misery and 
Richardson’s guilt. 

It was a long way, but at last the carriage turned the corner and 
approached that long, monotonous block of brick and brownstone, as little 
attractive and as solemnly even as a baker’s loaf of frosted layer-cake. 
Kitty got slowly out of the cab and paid the driver, then she ran up the 
steps. She longed to hide her head, to have a few moments to herself 
before she had to face the crowded theatre again, to play the part that Joe 
had written because—yes, she knew it—because he loved her! 

She was not to escape: her maid met her at the door of the apartment 
and told her that her mother had gone out for a few moments, but that 
Mr. Richardson was waiting to see her in the parlor. It was a shock; 
she had not expected him so early in the day. Yet there was nothing to 
do; the girl’s eyes were on her, and she could not send him away. She 
slipped off her long coat and gave it and her muff to the maid, then she 
turned and walked into the little room where her lover was waiting for 
her. Afterwards, she never forgot the heavy perfume of the big lilies he 
had brought her. A bunch of them lay on the table, and her eyes fixed 
on them ; she could not bear to face him. But he sprang up from the chair 
where he had been idly reading a magazine. 

“ Kitty 1” 

She evaded his touch and walked over to the window alone. She was 
drawing off her gloves, and her hands shook. 

“T—I have just been down to the prison,” she said, in a low voice, 
turning at last and facing him. 

He stopped short. “ What on earth—took you there?” 

“T think you know.” 

He pulled himself together. “ Have you been visiting the sick and 
the prisoners ? ” he asked, with a lame effort to appear natural. “I know 
you re an angel, Kitty.” 


Vou. XCITT.—20 
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She shook her head. “I went to see Joe Gadsden—about the play.” 

There was a brief pause. He was totally unprepared, but he recog- 
nized the necessity of meeting it. 

“ Is it possible that you ’ve let that lunatic worry you?” 

“He’s not crazy, Jack,” she said slowly, struggling to keep from 
breaking down. “The doctor says he’ll never drink again. He told 
me—all about that night.” 

She raised her eyes to his face; she hoped wildly, fondly, that he 
would redeem himself, that he would declare that the play was Gadsden’s 
and he had been wrong, that he had meant all along to give it back. 
But she saw only the shamed flush on his face; he had set himself to 
the hopeless task of convincing her. 

“Kitty, the man’s a worthless drunkard. He’d borrowed of me 
until I refused to give him any more, then he tried to shoot me. That idea 
about the play was only a sudden thought to create a sensation. He’d 
been reading the papers, he knew Griswold, he wanted to pay me back 
for trying to put him out.” 

She sat down weakly in a chair by the hearth. There was a bright 
fire burning, but she was cold—she shivered. This man could not be the 
man she loved; it was impossible, for this man was a scoundrel. He was 
sinking lower and lower; he had not only robbed the poor fellow of his 
play, he was trying to falsify the whole situation, to ruin Gadsden body 
and soul. 

“You ’re full of pity, Kitty,” said Richardson’s voice—it sounded a 
long way off. “ You’ve been imposed on. Can’t you believe in me, my 
dearest ? ” 

“Don’t touch me! ” cried Kitty passionately. 

He had attempted a caress, but he drew back sharply. 

“ See here,” he said, with a touch of anger, “ have n’t I a right to a 
hearing? ” 

“Oh, Jack!” she sobbed ; then she went on: “ Jack, do you remember 
the scene that you could n’t alter? I asked him about it. He wrote it 
out there—before me—exactly as it originally stood. He could n’t have 
done it, he could n’t have imagined it, for no one ever saw that scene 
even in rehearsal.” 

Richardson began to walk to and fro, his head bent; he was deeply 
agitated. “And you think this is certain proof?” 

“You know it is, Jack.” 

He turned on her. “Kitty, you never loved me! If you did, you 
would n’t believe him ; you ’d believe me.” 

She wrung her hands. “ Oh, I wish I could!” 

“You can. This is mere folly. He guessed it, he got at it in some 
way, read it that night he came to my rooms and got drunk.” 

“Oh, Jack! It would n’t be humanly possible for him to write it 
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from memory after only one reading. I know it only because I had 
learned it by heart. Listen—I must tell you”—her lips quivered— 
“ Jack, he and I were children together. That text—the name came 
from it—was the one he and I tore up between us in a childish quarrel. 
All through the play I have felt the lines come back to me; there were 
things we both remember, it was like the shadow of a dream, the hand 
of an old friend on mine. I felt it, I could n’t rest. Jack, I had to go 
to him. I prayed—I prayed to God that I might find it a mistake, that 
poor Joe was crazy, but it ’s true—it ’s all true—I know it.” 

Richardson stood looking at her, white to the lips. “ Kitty, he—that 
fellow—loves you?” 

She did not answer ; a slow tear fell on her pale cheek. 

“It’s true, then?” Richardson’s tone was bitter. “He’s in love 
with you, and, for his sake, you want me to admit that I’m a villain? ” 

She covered her face with her hands ; she was weeping now. 

“T thought you cared for me,” he went on wildly, “and I’ve always 
fancied that when a woman loved a man she believed in him.” 

“Oh, Jack, if you could only make me believe you did n’t do it!” 
she moaned. 

He clenched his hands at his sides, trying to control himself. He was 
in a blind rage against Gadsden. He had been in torment for months; 
this was only the climax. 

“T believe you ’re in love with him!” 

“ What difference would that make?” she cried. “ Would it make it 
any worse or any better? It’s not what I feel, it’s the truth. Oh, 
Jack ”—she rose from her chair and caught his arm in both hands, 
clinging to him and trembling—“ Jack, give it back to him—save your 
own soul!” 

“ Are you mad?” 

“No, but I beg you, I implore you—Jack, it can’t go on—it’s a 
crime! ” 

His face was like iron. “ And if I deny it, utterly, absolutely deny it, 
what then?” 

She recoiled, she shrank back to the corner by the hearth. “Then,” 
she said, in a low voice—“ then—lI can never go on.” 

“ You mean?” 

“ T—I can’t marry you, Jack.” 

“Do you make that a condition: that I must ruin myself or you 
won’t marry me? ” 

“TI make no conditions; I only beg you, I implore you, to tell the 
truth!” 

“ Ah!” he cried bitterly, “I see how it is; you fell in love with the 
play, with the dramatist, not with the man. Because you think Gadsden 
wrote it, I am nothing in your eyes.” 
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“You’re very cruel! But I wish—I wish with all my heart—that 
you had nothing to do with the play!” 

“ So that it might be all his?” 

“Tt is all his.” 

“ Take care, Kitty, I can’t stand for everything! I can’t let you and 
Gadsden ruin me forever! ” 

“ Jack, you can’t keep the play.” 

“ Do you mean to help Gadsden ? ” 

She shook her head. “I mean to do nothing—only to beg you to be 
true to yourself. Oh, Jack, I can’t believe you meant to doit! You were 
tempted, you slipped into the sin—it can’t be you meant to rob Joe of his 
play!” 

He was silent; he was in torment. He dared not confess, it would 
ruin him, he was up to his neck in it, he could never pay Gadsden back, 
he could never hold up his head. It was too late! Yet he loved her, 
and she was so sweet, so earnest, as she pleaded for his own soul! He 
walked away from her and stood looking down into the street with 
blinded eyes. All the furies beat their wings about his head. Then he 
turned. 

“It’s not Joe Gadsden’s play,” he said slowly. “It’s mine. He 
has n’t a shadow of proof that he ever wrote a line of it, and he knows it.” 

There was silence. The little room, heavy with the perfume of his 
lilies, grew suffocating to them both. The clock on the mantel struck two. 

Kitty stood up. “Good-by, Jack,” she said gently. “It’s over—I 
mean our engagement.” 

His face turned more gray than white. “ You mean that because you 
think Joe Gadsden wrote that play you refuse to marry me?” 

“1 mean that I can’t marry you, Jack”—she was weeping—“ be- 
cause you have stolen another man’s work. It’s worse than if you’d 
tried to kill him! Oh, Jack, may God forgive you—I can’t!” and she 
ran out of the room, crying as if her heart would break. 


CHAPTER XII 


THat night Richardson did not go to the theatre; instead, he walked 
the streets until daybreak. 

The city, with its immense, far-reaching thoroughfares, its ceaseless 
pulse of human life, its bewildering effect of light and shadow, seemed to 
him as unreal as the fantastic setting of a nightmare. He did not recog- 
nize even his ordinary haunts as familiar; they were all parts of this 
vivid dream in which he had lived for nearly five months. Five months 
of falsehood. At first he had tormented himself, the crime—so easy 
of commission—had carried its own punishment, it had corroded his 
triumph. But, as time went on, he hardened his heart. He had been 
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able to pay off the most pressing of his creditors, to reéstablish himself, 
and the immediate change in the attitude of the world made him realize 
the benefits of his theft. He was fond of applause, and it came to him; 
he liked society, the fellowship of men, and it all returned to him, the old 
sycophants fawned upon him. The reports of the money made by the 
play far exceeded its actual returns, and he rose in the estimation of 
his associates with every rumor. Every week he had ten thousand dollars’ 
worth more of praise and friendship. And, though he knew its value, 
there was an exhilaration in this return of popularity, besides the immense 
relief of paying off his indebtedness. Though the creditor, feeling his 
wrongs, believes himself to be the only sufferer in the universe, he can 
have no idea of the misery of the debtor; the parable of the Bible has no 
lesson for him. But Richardson had been in debt, he had, therefore, 
drained the dregs of human misery and been the butt of those refined 
tortures that the wealthy and secure invent for the discomfiture of the 
unfortunate. He had known all this, and he could understand the situa- 
tion of Gadsden, not, perhaps, in all its misery, yet fully enough to know 
the cruelty of robbing him. Yet he could not go back. It was too late. 
He was involved so deeply, so inextricably, in the falsehood that there 
was no way out. To give up the play was to admit himself to be a thief. 
Not only had he robbed Joe Gadsden of the product of his brain, he had 
robbed him of the money that came in week after week from the play. 
He had spent it. He could no more get it back than he could recall 
the winds of heaven from the sea and the sky. If he proclaimed Gadsden 
to be the author, he ruined himself. He might better tie a mill-stone 
about his neck and cast himself into the sea. It would be worse than 
death. He recalled that night when he had contemplated suicide. Noth- . 
ing that he felt then compared with his present misery, yet he no longer 
desired to die. Life had become as intoxicating as some fermented 
draught of the Orient; he was elated with applause, carried away by fame. 
Yet now, at the very climax of it all, he was asked to give it up, to 
confess, to fall back into poverty and disgrace! It was impossible, he 
could not do it. 

He loved her. That was the only divine spark in it all. Had she been 
merely a spoiled little actress, a star to the gilded youths in the front rows, 
or the creatures at the stage-door, it would have meant less to him. 
But he knew that she was a good girl, that her talent was sacred to her, 
that she believed in her art. Her words that day had cut him to the 
soul. He had gloried in the place that he had held in her esteem; it 
was only her love for him—he believed in that, too—it was the feeling 
she had for his genius, or what she thought was his genius. He felt 
the change in her intuitively, he knew that he had fallen from his 
pedestal. Her woman’s heart pitied him, even loved him still, perhaps, 
but he had fallen. He knew it, and the thought was gall and wormwood. 
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He remembered their first meeting in Griswold’s office, the frank look 
in her girlish face. She had shown her admiration, the play had swept 
her into his arms. And the play was Gadsden’s. That was like a knife 
in his heart. He had borrowed Gadsden’s play to win her, and, all the 
while, she had felt the writer through it, the call of Gadsden’s soul had 
reached her. What had she said? 

“ Tt was like the hand of an old friend on mine! ” 

Gadsden loved her; he had thought of her as he shaped the perfect 
woman of his play, and he had breathed his passion upon the image 
until it lived, and thought, and spoke with her voice. Richardson 
realized it now. He, who had never created, began dimly to feel the 
ecstasy of a great creative genius, the passion of a man who clothed 
his creature in the image of the woman he loved. Often, since he had 
so deeply wronged Gadsden, he had hated him, but now the fury of his 
jealousy was so great that he could have killed him. It was not enough 
that he had written a great play, he must take the woman too. The 
situation seemed suddenly reversed, and he felt as if he were the sufferer, 
that Gadsden had robbed him and was about to ruin him forever.: But 
this mood could not last ; as the hours passed, a great physical exhaustion 
came over him, he swayed on his feet, and with it came again the terrible 
feeling of guilt, of overwhelming shame. Looking back to that first hour 
of temptation, he hated Griswold; it seemed to him that Griswold had 
suggested the thing to him, had tempted him with money when money 
alone could save him. He was mad when he snatched at it, mad when 
he took the irretrievable step—for it was irretrievable, he could not go 
back. He had again the choice between utter ruin and death, and he 
had no longer the courage to die. 

It was daybreak when he turned his steps homeward, and the long 
streets, walled in with relentless brick and mortar, with only a strip of 
light in the upper sky, were almost vacant. Soon, very soon, the flood- 
tide of life would set in again, but now there was a terrible loneliness, 
a hollowness, that made his footsteps on the stone flagging raise an echo. 
The desolation of it, the feeling that at any moment he might be an out- 
cast from his own set, made him think of Gadsden when he presently 
returned from prison. It would be like this and worse, unless Richardson 
confessed and gave him back his own inimitable work. Richardson shud- 
dered ; he could not do it: Better that Gadsden should suffer than he! 

But Kitty—what of her? Would she ever forgive him, ever believe 
in him again? It was the most exquisite irony of fate that Kitty should 
have known Gadsden and really been the ideal of the play. Why in the 
world had it happened? He could not imagine why fate had played such 
a trick upon him. When any one might have been Gadsden’s inspiration, 
it had to be Kitty French. But there was one crumb of comfort: Gadsden 
should never have her; his record, his imprisonment, his absolute help- 
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lessness against his despoiler, sealed his fate. Never, thought Richardson, 
never should he be permitted to win a place nearer the woman they both 
loved. 

It was this, this bitter, inexorable jealousy, that determined him ; even 
if he could have faced the shame of confession and tried to pay back the 
money that he had stolen, he would never consciously raise Gadsden to 
an eminence that might make it possible for him to win Kitty French. 

Haggard with his vigil, Richardson made his way to his own door at 
last, and, letting himself in, found last evening’s mail on his table. He 
gathered it up—the usual pile of flattering letters about his great play, 
invitations and pressing applications for him to join various fashionable 
clubs and leagues that levied initiation fees that ran anywhere from 
ten dollars to three hundred. Among these he was surprised to find a 
hurried scrawl from Griswold. 

“ Rang you up ten times on the ’phone to no purpose,” wrote the mana- 
ger. “Come down in the morning and see Trewyck. He wants a play at 
once, and he thinks you are the man to write it.” 

Richardson laid the letter down on the table and stared at it vacantly. 
Trewyck was a really great actor. To be asked to do a play for him 
was in itself a great compliment. No dramatist of the day would 
refuse to do it. Richardson was conscious of a hot flush of shame. How 
could he answer them? He could not write a line that Trewyck would 


even consider. He turned and went upstairs with difficulty. He had a 
curious feeling that the ground was crumbling under his feet. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Ir was just before the Thursday matinée, almost a month later, that 
Griswold called Moylan into his office. The manager was sitting at his 
desk, a heap of crumpled papers before him. He brought his fist down 
on them with a characteristic thud. 

“ Seen this stuff, Moylan?” 

The dramatic reader suppressed a dry smile. “ You mean Richard- 
son’s scenario? ” 

Griswold gave him an exasperated look. 

“TI mean Richardson’s theatrical bill-of-fare—that’s what it looks 
like ! ”? - 

“T did n’t notice any entrées.” 

“Tt ’s mush—plain mush.” 

“Tea and milk, I thought.” 

They looked at each other, then the big manager swung his swivel- 
chair around. “Do you remember that man who tried to shoot him?” 

Moylan chuckled. “ You think he ’d been reading one of Richardson’s 
plays? ” 
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“T’ll be hanged if I don’t think there was some truth in what he 
claimed! Now, I ask you, how the deuce did a man who wrote ‘ The 
Tree of Life’ write that?” and he thrust a paper at Moylan with a 
growl of wrath. 

The young man took the offending manuscript and ran his eye over 
the close lines. 

“Ever see such rot?” Griswold demanded. “And for Trewyck! 
I can’t insult the man by submitting it.” 

Moylan returned the paper to his desk. “ We/’ll have to allow some- 
thing for sentimental conditions. Richardson ’s down on his luck.” 

“You mean——?” 

“Miss French has broken off the engagement.” 

Griswold whistled. “It looked like a big match for her.” 

Moylan smiled grimly. “She has a different opinion. Perhaps he 
read this to her.” 

“ Tf he did, I don’t blame her. So that’s what ails him? I wondered 
why he looked like a faded tuberose. See here, Moylan, he can’t do this 
play for Trewyck. You tell him so.” 

“My dear Griswold, I’m a mere worm. You trample on me, but 
even a worm will turn. That’s too much. Tell him yourself.” 

Griswold turned moodily to his desk. “If I do,” he said emphatically, 
“T shall tell him what I think of it. It’s—it’s pap!” 

Moylan went out laughing. He had been thrust unceremoniously 
aside for Richardson, and he was too human not to enjoy Griswold’s 
disgust. He had a copy of the scenario in his hand and stopped under 
a window to look it over again. It might have been the work of a school- 
boy. “The Tree of Life” had shown a novice’s hand in some of the 
construction, but the play itself had been so great that even a big pro- 
ducer like Griswold had touched it with reverence. The wealth and 
scope of theme, its pastoral beauty, had been unmarred even by lack of 
technical skill; but in this new scenario Richardson had developed no 
more talent than the average schoolboy when he writes a composition on 
Benjamin Franklin. To use Griswold’s favorite descriptive exclamation, 
it was “ drivel.” 

Moylan looked at it curiously. He had known Richardson longer 
and more intimately than Griswold, and he recognized touches here 
and there that were undoubtedly Richardson’s, and he had never discov- 
ered them in “ The Tree of Life.” A trained writer himself, Moylan was 
in the habit of recognizing those little individual idiosyncrasies, those 
slight but definite deviations of style, that are always more or less 
noticeable in an author’s work. There was not a point here that even 
approached “ The Tree of Life.” He was still looking at the manuscript 
when Kitty French came down the hall from the street entrance on her 
way to take part in the matinée. 
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Spring had come at last, and Kitty wore a light-colored, clinging 
gown and a big straw hat. The wide brim shaded her face, but Moylan 
saw that it was delicate and pale, with violet shadows under the eyes. 

“TI wonder if she did love that fellow,” he thought, but he waved 
the manuscript by way of greeting. 

She smiled faintly. “ Are you back at your old business? ” she asked. 

“It’s the scenario of Richardson’s play for Trewyck.” 

Kitty stopped ; her heart was beating violently. Was it possible that 
he could write, after all? She held out her hand. “ May I see it?” 

“Tf you won’t tell Griswold.” 

“Ts he so despotic as that?” 

“ He hates it.” 

“Oh!”—she glanced at the open sheets. “Is Trewyck going to 
do it?” 

Moylan laughed. “ You ask Griswold. I’m afraid to.” 

She hesitated, but somewhere in the theatre a bell began to ring, and 
she hurried on. “I’m late,” she called back over her shoulder. “Ill 
look it over between acts.” 

In her dressing-room she had no more than time to change her dress, 
with her maid’s assistance, and to hurry on the stage. As usual, the house 
was packed, and, once before the footlights, she forgot everything but the 
part she had come to think an expression of herself. It was no longer 
Richardson’s work; the glamour of romance that had once clothed it in 
the poetry of his thought was gone. It was Joe’s. She wondered, as she 
played, why she had never thought of it before. No one but Joe Gadsden 
could have known all the incidents of the great play. It was written 
straight from his heart, it was life as he had lived it, poverty, work, failure, 
and at last—what he had lacked, poor Joe!—the great, beautiful fulfil- 
ment. She saw now how false had been her conception of Richardson 
himself. He did not belong to her life, or even to the people she had 
always called her own. He was an idle, pleasure-loving, irresponsible 
sybarite. They had nothing in common, there was no mutual sympathy, 
no possible communion of spirit. If she had married him, she would 
have made him as miserable as herself. But the actual cause of the separa- 
tion remained as inexplicable to her as ever. It was a theft, and a theft 
so hideous that she could not reconcile it with the good she had always 
found in Richardson. She longed still for some touch of redemption, 
some sign that there had been a shadow of truth in his claim, and when 
the first act was over she snatched up his new scenario and read it while 
she waited in her dressing-room for her call in the second act. She had 
time to catch the entire drift of the new play, as he had written it, and 
she laid the manuscript down with a groan. It was nothing, not even 
the skeleton of a play. It had as little relation to “ The Tree of Life” 
as a nursery rhyme to Hamlet. Intuitively, she knew what Moylan 
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thought, and that Trewyck would never act it. It would be like asking 
the greatest actor of the modern stage to play in a “ Punch and Judy” 
show. She was torn with sudden pity for Richardson. He must know 
how powerless he was to imitate Gadsden’s virile style, and he must see 
the chasm that was yawning at his feet. Then she thought of Joe in 
prison, and her eyes filled with tears. 

‘A moment later her call came, and she went out on the stage with 
a full heart, to play the great part the prisoner had written. She seldom 
looked into the faces of her audience, she played rather to the whole dim 
theatre, that, to her mind, seemed to pulsate with life; but to-day her 
eyes travelled along the front rows and then slowly back, tier after tier of 
faces, as far as she could see. They were dim to her, pale and upturned 
in the warm twilight of the big house, and she had a curious feeling of 
weakness and sympathy. Suddenly she started and almost missed her 
lines, for her eyes had met those of Joe Gadsden. He was there, not 
very far away, and he watched her as if, to him, she was the only character 
in the play. The shock of recognition unnerved her for a moment, then 
she drew a breath of relief: he was free! Free, and he had come to see 
her again in the part he had made for her. She thought of all he had 
suffered, all he was still suffering, and her swift fear for Richardson 
vanished. She began to play the great réle of Mary Brooke as she had 
never played it before. It seemed as if Gadsden’s soul spoke to hers, as 
if his genius had breathed new inspiration into the part, and it lived. 
To every actor, appreciation, sympathy, comprehension, act as divine in- 
spirations ; they nerve the poorest to do his best, the greatest to win new 
laurels. The presence of Joe Gadsden in the house had this effect upon 
Kitty ; she felt it so keenly, she responded to it so delicately and wonder- 
fully, that she played the rest of the afternoon only to him. It seemed to 
her that there was no one else in the big house, that to no one else could 
she so interpret the beautiful purity of the part. 

When it was over, and the curtain—raised many times for applause— 
at last fell on the play, she dragged herself back to her dressing-room, 
worn out and in tears. Yet it was a triumph. At no time, so said 
the critics afterwards, had Miss French touched such a sublime height. 
Henceforth she must be numbered with the greatest actresses of all 
time. No other woman on the American stage could touch her achieve- 
ment. She had made “The Tree of Life” immortal. 

At the stage door Richardson met her. He had been waiting for her, 
and he did not know that Gadsden was out of prison. Since the day when 
she had broken their engagement, Kitty had steadily refused to see him, 
but to-day it was impossible to escape. She knew that he had never given 
up, and, fearing that he might be waiting for her, she had purposely 
arranged for a taxi-cab to wait for her and for her maid. Richardson 
went across the entry with her. 
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“ Kitty, will you never listen to me?” 
She shook her head. “ How can I?” she said simply. “Oh, Jack, 
can’t you do what ’s right?” 

He frowned. “Why are you so willing to believe that fellow against 
me?” 

“ Because I can’t help it. I—I wish I could.” She colored faintly. 

He saw it. “ Kitty, you—you care for that drunkard! ” 

She made no reply; they had already crossed the vestibule, and her 
hand was on the door. Richardson reached across and laid his hand 
on the latch, checking her progress. 

“ Kitty, it’s—it’s everything to me. Will you marry me if—if I 
should give the whole thing up, let that beggar have it?—though I ’ll 
never admit that it’s his.” 

She hesitated. Was it this way that she must save Joe? Bribe his 
despoiler, make, herself the price? She thought of Joe’s tense white 
face in the dim light of the theatre, and her heart sank. Then she 
looked up and met Richardson’s eyes. ' 

“ No,” she said slowly; “no, Jack, never! I—I’ve changed. I can’t 
help it any more than I can help the sun rising. I could never make you 
happy. It’s over—all over.” 

He turned white. There was another moment of silence, then he 
opened the door and helped her into the cab. 

As it rolled away, he stood looking after it, and the whole terrible 
thing spread itself out like a dream before his eyes. He saw Gadsden 
again, standing under the lamp-post, his shoulders and arms white with 
snow, a dejected figure, the man in the street. Then he thought of that 
moment, this afternoon, when the applause and the electric thrill of 
success had swept him again off his feet. 

The soft spring sunshine flooded the wide thoroughfare ; the throbbing 
life of the great city swept past him. Behind him the window was open, 
and suddenly he heard Griswold’s stentorian voice in his office. He was 
addressing Moylan—Moylan, the long-suffering elect. 

“T tell you that fellow’s a muttonhead! He can’t write a play for 
Trewyck. Write plays? By Godfrey, he’d better sell peanuts! ” 


CHAPTER XIV 


Kirry did not go directly home. She had some errands to do, and 
it was late afternoon before she made her way down the long apartment- 
house hall to her own door. Her mother met her. 

“ Kitty,” she whispered, “Joe—Joe Gadsden is in the parlor. He 
wants to see you, and I had n’t the heart to say no. He looks so ill. 
Kitty, had n’t I better send in some bouillon—a little hot chocolate? 
Don’t you remember he used to eat muffins and jam?” 
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Kitty smiled, with tears in her eyes; she patted her mother’s arm. 
“Tea,” she said gently, “and yes, buttered muffins, of course. But, 
Mother, first let me speak to him. He was in the theatre. I—I know 
how he feels! ” 

Her mother nodded. “ Kitty,” she said solemnly, “I begin to believe 
he wrote that play.” 

“T know he did, Mother.” 

Mrs. Raglan uttered an exclamation. ‘Then she heard Joe’s restless 
step in the little drawing-room and hurried away. She had the convic- 
tion, near to the motherly heart, that hot tea, buttered muffins, and sym- 
pathy might do much to heal an old wound. Besides, she felt a sudden 
relief to know why her daughter had broken off an apparently brilliant 
match. If Richardson really had stolen the play The thought 
made the good woman shudder. It seemed impossible! 

Meanwhile, the two in the drawing-room found the meeting awkward. 
Kitty had gone into the room full of the thought of the play, that Gadsden 
had come out of prison to claim it, that Richardson’s hour had struck. But 
there was nothing of this in Joe’s pale face. There was a new dignity 
there, of the sort that comes to a man who has been heavily chastened, 
but there was neither battle nor triumph in his look. His clothes—of 
the simplest and cheapest sort—fairly hung on his tall, thin figure, and 
his cheeks were hollowed, but there were new vigor and health in his 
bearing. The look of the habitual drunkard was gone; in its stead Kitty 
felt a new power. 

“You ’ve been ill again!” was her first exclamation, as she held out 
her hand in greeting. 

He shook his head. “Not a bit! Prison life has agreed with me, 
Kitty. I’ve learned my lesson.” 

She turned away, looking for a seat that would put her face in shadow, 
but she answered him over her shoulder. “I can’t bear to hear you speak 
of it, Joe. It was so useless, so cruel.” 

“Not altogether useless.” He came over and took the low chair 
opposite to hers and leaned forward, his elbows on his knees, looking down 
at a beautiful jar of apple-blossoms that some one had sent her from the 
theatre. “I shall never drink again, Kitty, and that ought to be worth 
something to me.” 

“Tt means everything, Joe. I’m so glad! I might almost say it 
was worth it. I saw you in the theatre to-day.” 

“T know it—I felt it intuitively. Kitty, you are the personification 
of Spring. These apple-blossoms make me think of you. It was perfect.” 

There was a slight pause. In it they heard the footsteps on the pave- 
ment below the window. Kitty leaned far back in her corner, shielding 
her face with her hand. 

“ Are you going to claim it—the play, I mean—right away?” 
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“That ’s what I came to see you about.” 

A shiver ran through her. Was it possible that he wanted her to 
testify against Richardson? It was right, perhaps, but—— 

“T have decided,” Joe said slowly, “ never to claim it at all.” 

“What?” She sat up and.gazed at him, bewildered. “ Your own 
play? I can’t understand, Joe.” 

He smiled sadly. “I could n’t at first, Kitty; but it’s very simple. 
After you—after we talked that day, I thought it over. I was mad 
against Richardson, mad with jealousy and pain. My mind seemed sud- 
denly so clear that I felt as we do—you know those clear, wonderful 
days when you seem to see miles and miles straight across the horizon 
into the sky? My mind seemed as clear as that. I knew I could write 
the whole play from memory, and then you had told me about the change 
of name. I spoke to Eisenach—he always believed me—and he pointed 
out that I had the copyright, and that if Griswold had seen the old name, 
he ’d be just enough to testify that he had. He said that Griswold was 
called a straight man, and he’d give me a square deal. He felt sure 
I could prove it, and that night I lay on my cot in jail so wild with the 
thought that I could n’t sleep. I lay there all night in the dark of the 
prison. Through the little barred window I saw just one star. It made 
me think of you. All my life, since I can remember, I’ve loved you: It 
was half the thought of that, that Richardson had stolen your heart 
through my play, that had maddened me. I wanted to pull him down, 
to disgrace him, to show you that he wasn’t even as good as I was at 
my worst. It was the most terrible night I ever spent. I suppose people 
may fee] this way if they reach a place such as Dante described. Then I 
looked up and saw that star. It was as if you spoke to me, and I remem- 
bered suddenly that you loved him; that to strike him was to strike your 
heart. I knew how you looked when you told me that you were engaged 
to marry him. I remembered, too, that I had so little to lose—I was 
almost an outcast, any way—while to pull Richardson down was to ruin 
a man who could n’t stand on his feet again.” 

He paused, still looking down at the apple-blossoms, his white face 
deeply lined with pain and a kind of beautiful resignation. Kitty said 
nothing; she did not even move—she could not—and after a moment 
he went on: 

“ He could n’t write another play, I knew that, while it came to me— 
like a vision in that clear horizon of my mind—that I could, that the 
power was in me. I used to think that only drink fired my fagged brain, 
but I knew that night, there in the prison, that it was not. I had some- 
thing else in me, a power God-given and my own. No one could take that 
away from me. I might have a long fight, but at last I should win. But 
Richardson? , I had hated him, I wanted to kill him that night—you 
remember, Kitty? But if I could n’t hurt him without hurting you, I 
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resolved to let him go. In the morning I tore up the old copyright of 
the play.” 

“Joe!” Her voice trembled on the verge of tears. “ You can’t 
mean——?” 

“That ’s what I came to tell you. I went to him just now—I met 
him coming from the theatre—and I told him I should never claim the 
play.” 

Kitty leaned forward ; her profile, thrown into relief by the wavering 
light from the window, was exquisitely pure and soft. 

“What did he say?” 

Gadsden averted his eyes; a slight red flush stained his thin cheeks. 
“He offered me money—twenty thousand dollars.” 

“So little? Why, Joe, it will earn a million! ” 

He smiled gently. “I refused to touch it, Kitty. You know what 
the play was to me—a part of my soul. No money in the world could 
ever pay for it.” 

She drew a long breath. “And you gave it to himi—gave it to him 
like that—just to save—me? ” 

“ Kitty, did you ever think—when the madness was past, the fury 
of a despoiled man—that I would hurt a hair of your head?” 

She hid her face in her hands. 

In the pause he heard her soft weeping, and his lips trembled with 
pain. He rose to his feet slowly, like a man too weak to stand. 

“T wanted to tell you myself,” he said gently. “I’ve got work here, 
but I think I’ll go back to Ohio and face it all there, and live it down. 
Then, when I can place my own play, Kitty, you "ll help me by acting 
in it, won’t you?” 

She rose too, her face wet with tears. “ You ’ve taught me so much,” 
she said brokenly. “I’ve never before known what a divine thing it 
was to forgive an enemy. I knew it was like Christ, but I did n’t realize 
that it made a man—like you! I—I thought it was something far away, 
and beautiful, and heavenly. I don’t even ask you to take it back—the 
play, I mean—though it’s wrong and cruel to let him have it. But I see 
that you ’re greater than I.” 

“ Kitty! I’m not worthy to tie your shoe. But I’m going to be a 
man now; I ’m going away to live it down, to begin a new life.” 

She was trembling from head to foot ; she saw the misery in his eyes. 

“ Good-by,” he said again. 

“Don’t,” she breathed rather than spoke, “ don’t go!” 

He turned ; their eyes met, and the world seemed to sway beneath his 
feet. “Kitty! Kitty, do you mean it? Richardson——?” 

“T broke my engagement six weeks ago—after I saw you in prison.” 
“ You—-Kitty! You can’t mean that——?” 
“Yes,” said Kitty. 























THE DRAMATIZATION OF 
NOVELS AND THE NOVELI- 
ZATION OF PLAYS 


By Brander Matthews 


? 


Fiction ” he devotes one chapter to a careful consideration of the 

essential distinctions between prose-fiction and the drama, in which 
he makes it plain that “ the novel and the play are not merely two different 
modes of communicating the same fact or truth” because “ the different 
modes of presentation really result in the communication of a different 
fact.” Professor Perry declares that the field of the dramatist is marked 
off from that of the novelist “ by the nature of the artistic medium which 
each man employs;” and he asserts that the choice of a medium for 
presenting his story and projecting his characters “ depends wholly upon 
the personality and training of the artist and the nature of the fact or 
truth that he wishes to convey to the public.” And he sums up by in- 
sisting that “a novel is typically as far removed from a play as a bird 
is from a fish; and that any attempt to transform one into the other is 
apt to result in a sort of flying-fish, a betwixt-and-between thing,— 
capable, indeed, of both swimming and flying, but good at neither.” In 
other words, a dramatized novel or a novelized play is an attempt to 
breed an amphibious creature which, as the Irishman defined it, “ can’t 
live on the land, and dies in the water.” 

The difference between the novel and the play is due to the inexorable 
fact that one is intended to be read alone in the study, and that the 
other is intended to be seen on the stage by a crowd. This distinction 
ought to be obvious to all who care to consider the question, and yet there 
are many who fail to grasp it, deceived by the illusive but superficial 
similarities between the two forms, each of which contains a story carried 
on by characters who take part in dialogues. And as a result of this 
failure to apprehend the vital differences between the two types of 
story-telling, the narrative to be perused and the action to be witnessed, 
our theatres have long been invaded by dramatized novels, and our book- 
stores are now being besieged by novelized plays. In many cases, if not 
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in most of them, the motive for the transformation is simply commercial ; 
and in view of the immediate gain to be garnered, the artistic disad- 
vantages of the procedure are overlooked. If hundreds of thousands of 
readers have found pleasure in following the footsteps of a fascinating 
heroine through the pages of a prose-fiction, it is possible always that 
hundreds of thousands of spectators may be lured to behold her adventures 
when they are set forth anew in a stage-play. And if a compelling plot 
has drawn audiences night after night into the theatre, it is possible 
again that this plot may attract book-buyers in equal numbers when it 
is retold in a narrative for the benefit of these remote from the play- 
house or reluctant to risk themselves within its portals. Managers are 
ready to tempt the novelist with the hope of a second crop of fame and 
fortune; and publishers dangle the same golden bait before the eyes of 
the dramatist. 

Although this effort to kill two birds with one stone is more frequent 
of late than it used to be, it is not at all new; indeed, it existed before 
the rise of prose-fiction. The dramatic poets of Greece borrowed episodes 
from the earliest epic poets. Centuries later Shakespere laid violent 
hands on Italian tales and on English romances. On the other hand, 
while it must be admitted that the dramatizing of novels has been far 
more prevalent in the past than the novelizing of plays, this latter 
practice, suddenly popular in the twentieth century, was not unknown 
in the centuries that preceded ours. For example, Le Sage levied upon 
the Spanish playwrights for many of the characters and the situations 
he needed for his rambling picaresque novels, “ Gil Blas” and its sister 
stories. Another illustration can be found in England earlier than 
any in France; and before the play of “ Pericles,’ which Shakespere 
seems to have edited and improved, was printed, and perhaps even be- 
fore it was performed, it was novelized by an obscure writer named 
Wilkins, who was very probably the author of the original version of 
the straggling piece that Shakespere revised. Through the long years 
prose-fiction and the drama have struggled with each other for the favor 
of the public; and each of them has always been willing to borrow from 
its rival whenever it found material fitted for its own special purpose. 

But although the dramatizing of novels was less uncommon a 
century or two ago than the novelizing of plays, neither was frequent, 
and neither of them was in any way prohibited by law. That is to say, 
the novel and the play were held to be so different that the novelist 
could not prevent the dramatist from borrowing his stories, and the play- 
wright could not forbid the writer of prose-fiction from taking over 
his plots. Even the dramatizing of novels was so uncommon that the 
earlier story-tellers were not moved to protest when they saw their 
fictions employed by the playwrights ; in fact, they were often inclined to 
accept this as a compliment to their original invention, Marmontel, 
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for instance, in the preface to a late edition of his “Moral Tales,” 
pointed with pride to the fact that. one of these prose narratives had 
been turned into a play, and suggested complacently that there were 
other stories in his collection worthy of the same fate. Tennyson 
borrowed the story of his “Dora” from Miss Mitford; and Charles 
Reade had no scruple in making a play out of Tennyson’s poem. It 
must be admitted that Reade’s attitude was rather inconsistent, for he 
writhed in pain whenever one of his own novels was cut into dialogue 
and put on the stage without his permission, and yet he himself made 
plays out of novels by Anthony Trollope and by Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett without asking their leave, and without heed to their subsequent 
protests against his high-handed proceeding. Apparently when he was 
the aggressor he thought that he was doing a service to his victims. 

When Reade was guilty of this offense against the developing 
literary morals of the nineteenth century, he was probably within his 
legal rights, since the English law had uot then advanced to the point 
of recognizing the author’s complete ownership of the fiction he had 
created. This defect has been remedied at last, and in the existing 
copyright and stage-right legislation of Great Britain and the United 
States authors are assumed to reserve to themselves all privileges which 
they do not specifically deprive themselves of; and they need no longer 
announce that they desire to retain all rights for their own profit. Both 
in the British code and in the American the novelist has now the sole 
privilege of making a play out of his story, and the dramatist has the 
sole privilege of making a novel out of his play. 

Dramatization is a word of respectable antiquity; and the corre- 
sponding word, novelization, has now been legally recognized as a dis- 
tinctive term. The authors had felt a wrong when others could legally 
make money out of a plot they had invented; and they asserted a moral 
right to control their own works, whatever might be the form of presenta- 
tion. The progress of legal reform was slow, as it usually is; but it 
was also certain. The moral right has now become a legal right of which 
the original author may avail himself or not, as he pleases. He may, 
if he chooses, dramatize his own novel and novelize his own play; or, if 
he prefers, he can sell the permission to rehandle his material to a 
professional playwright or to a professional story-teller. 

There is one peculiar distinction between the novel and the play 
which Professor Bliss Perry did not emphasize. A novel may please 
long and please many when it is only a study of character, like “ The 
Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard” of M. Anatole France, or when it is 
only the record of a series of adventures and misadventures passing 
before the eyes of the chief personage, like the “ Huckleberry Finn ” 
of Mark Twaim A play, on the other hand, is likely to fail to please 
audiences in the theatre unless it sets before the spectators a clearly 
Vou. XCII—21 
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defined struggle, a conflict of desires, a stark assertion of the human 
will. That is to say, the drama must deal with a struggle, and the novel 
need not. The drama must be dynamic and the novel may be static,—if 
these scientific terms can be employed without pedantry. Therefore, 
while any play can be novelized, with more or less chance of pleasing its 
new public if the task is skilfully accomplished, only those novels can be 
successfully dramatized which happen to present an essential struggle 
and to display the collision of contending volitions. Any dramatization 
of “The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard” or of “ Huckleberry Finn,” of 
“ Gil Blas” or of “ The Pickwick Papers,” is foredoomed to failure, for 
these prose-fictions do not contain the stuff out of which a vital play 
could be made. But “Jane Eyre,” for example, and the “Tale of Two 
Cities,” and “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” do possess this necessary dramatic 
element ; and they can be made into plays with a fair prospect of pleasing 
audiences in the theatre. 

Even when the novel chances to have the essential struggle which the 
drama demands, the task of adapting it to the stage is not as easy as the 
non-expert supposes. At first sight, it seems as if there ought to be 
very little difficulty in turning a novel into a play. There is a story 
ready-made, situations in abundance, and characters endowed with the 
breath of life. Yet, as a matter of fact, it is harder to adapt a novel 
than to write an original play. The immediate danger before the 
theatrical adapter is that he may be tempted to serve up the story merely 
as a panorama of successive episodes, instead of casting out resolutely 
everything, however good in itself, which does not bear directly upon the 
fundamental conflict. This is one reason why the novelist had better 
leave the work of dramatization to an experienced playwright, who will 
ruthlessly omit many an episode that the story-teller could not bring 
himself to discard. In fact, it is hard even for the expert adapter to 
disentangle the special situations of a novel which alone are available 
in a play; and he is often tempted to retain much that he had better 
leave out. 

Perhaps it is not too daring a paradox to suggest that a prose-fiction 
is most likely to be made into a good play when the playwright has not 
read the book he is dramatizing, but has only been told the story, so that 
he is free to handle the situations afresh in accord with the conditions 
of dramatic art, and free from the special developments chosen by the 
novelist in accord with the very different conditions of narrative art. 
The best version of Mrs. Henry Wood’s “ East Lynne” is the French 
play “ Miss Multon,” by Adolphe Bélot and Eugéne Nus; and neither 
of the French collaborators knew any more about the English novel than 
its bare story, which was told to one of them by a French actress who 
could read English. Now and again a clever playwright, even when he 
has the disadvantage of complete familiarity with the novel, can break 
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loose from it and yet preserve its full flavor; and this is what Mr. 
George M. Cohan was able to do in the play wherein he presented the 
leading characters of Mr. George Randolph Chester’s “ Get-Rich-Quick 
Wallingford” in a set of situations very different from those in the 
original story. 

Thus we see that only a few novels are really fit to be dramatized, 
and that even these are often dramatized ineffectively, because the 
playwright has followed the story-teller too closely, instead of putting 
the plot back into solution, so to speak, and letting it recrystallize in 
dramatic form. The novelizer has a larger liberty, since every play 
contains a story and characters capable of being transferred to prose- 
fiction. But his task has its equivalent danger; and the writer of the 
narrative may be content merely to tread in the footsteps of the drama- 
tist, and to do no more than write out more amply the dialogue and the 
stage-business, instead of reconceiving the plot afresh, to tell it more 
in accord with the divergent principles of the art of prose-fiction. The 
limitations of time to “the two hours’ traffic of the stage” compel the 
dramatist to extreme compression ; his dialogues must be far compacter 
and more pregnant than is becoming in the more leisurely novel, where 
the author can take all the time there is. Moreover, the playwright often 
does no more than allude to episodes which it would profit the novelist 
to present in detail to his readers; and the adroit novelizer will be quick 
to seize upon hints of this sort to amplify into chapters containing 
interesting material for which the original play supplied only the most 
summary suggestion. 

The novelizing of plays is frequent and profitable in America in these 
early years of the twentieth century; and it had been attempted in- 
frequently even in the seventeenth century. Yet only one of these 
novelized plays has succeeded in winning an honorable place for itself 
in prose-fiction. This is the charming tale of theatrical life in the 
eighteenth century, “ Peg Woffington,” which Charles Reade made out 
of the comedy of “ Masks and Faces,” written by him in collaboration 
with Tom Taylor, It is said that Reade took the liberty of novelizing 
this comedy without asking Taylor’s permission, and even without con- 
sulting his collaborator; and if this report is well founded, all the 
comment that need be made is that the procedure was truly characteristic 
of Reade’s lordly attitude toward others,—an attitude taken by him on 
many other occasions. But whatever injustice he did to his fellow- 
worker, he did none to the joint-product of their invention; he trans- 
muted a play into a novel with due appreciation of the demands of the 
other art; and he produced a fascinating tale with a fascinating heroine, 
which has been read by thousands who have had no suspicion that Peg 
Woffington had originally figured in a comedy. 

Charles Reade was able to accomplish this feat because he was more 
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skilful as a novelist than as a dramatist, although he fancied himself 
rather as a maker of plays than as a writer of stories. More than once 
did he attempt to repeat this early success in winning two prizes with 
the same horse. He took the “ Pauvres de Paris” of Brisebarre and 
Nus,—the same play which Dion Boucicault had adapted as “The 
Streets of New York,”—and made a version which he called “Gold,” 
under which name it had a few performances. He had materially modi- 
fied the French plot in his English play; and he got still further away 
from Brisebarre and Nus, when he novelized “Gold” and called it 
“Hard Cash,” a matter-of-fact romance. Later he dramatized this 
novel of his, and the resulting play did not bear any close resemblance 
to the “ Pauvres de Paris.” 

At another time, a few years later, Dion Boucicault and Reade 
collaborated in a story called “ Foul Play,” the original suggestion for 
which Boucicault had found in a French melodrama, the “ Portefeuille 
Rouge,” although he did not inform Reade of this fact. After the novel 
had run its course as a serial and had appeared as a book, the two 
partners quarrelled bitterly,—so bitterly indeed that they proceeded 
each of them independently to dramatize the novel they had composed 
in conjunction; and the rival plays with the same story and the same 
title ran for a while side by side in two different London theatres. Still 
later Reade collaborated with Henry Pettitt in a piece called “ Single- 
heart and Doubleface,” which he promptly proceeded to novelize, again 
without consulting his partner. For this indelicacy, swift vengeance 
followed, as the British novel, being then unprotected by copyright in 
the United States, was immediately dramatized by Messrs. George H. 
Jessop and William Gill. It may be noted here casually that another 
of Reade’s romances, “ White Lies,” afterward dramatized by him, had 
been originally novelized from a French play called “The Chateau de 
Grantier,” written by Auguste Maquet (the ally of Dumas in the “ Three 
Guardsmen ” and “ Monte Cristo”). It is not a little surprising that 
a man like Reade, who prided himself on his originality, and who even 
went so far as to accuse George Eliot of stealing his thunder, should 
have been willing to call so frequently on the aid of collaborators and to 
derive so much of his material from foreign dramatists. . 

The only other author who has ventured to turn a play into a novel 
and then back into a play varying widely from the original piece is Mr. 
Barrie; and what he did was not quite what Reade had done. Mr. 
Barrie wrote a charming story called “ Little White Bird,” and he found 
in his own prose-fiction part of the material out of which he was moved 
later to make a charming play, called “ Peter Pan.” For reasons best 
known to himself, but deplored by all who are interested in the progress 
of the English drama, Mr. Barrie has hitherto refused to publish any 
of his comedies. Yet he met the demands of a multitude of readers 
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by borrowing from his fantastic piece a part of the material out of 
which he made a delightful tale, called “Peter Pan in Kensington 
Gardens.” ‘These successive rehandlings of an idea, first in prose-fiction, 
then in dramatic form, and finally again in prose-fiction, were possible 
only to a novelist who was also a dramatist,—to an author who had 
mastered the secrets of two different methods of story-telling, the method 
of the theatre and the method of the library. 

The novelist-dramatist of this type is a comparatively new figure 
in literature. Formerly there was a sharp line of cleavage between the 
man who wrote novels and the man who wrote plays, although one or the 
other might be lured on occasion into a sporadic raid into the territory 
of the other. During three-quarters of the nineteenth century, prose- 
fiction reigned supreme in every modern literature except that of 
France; and the novelists were rather inclined to look down on the 
playwrights and to dismiss the drama as an inferior form, likely to be 
absolutely superseded by prose-fiction. But toward the end of the 
century there began to be visible signs of an awakening interest in the 
drama, and perhaps also of a slackening interest in prose-fiction. The 
novelists of the twentieth century, so far from holding the drama to be 
an inferior form, are discovering that it is at least a more difficult form 
and therefore artistically more attractive. As a result of this discovery, 
not a few novelists have turned playwrights, taking the pains to learn 
the principles of the more dangerous art of play-making. Mr. Barrie 
in England, M. Paul Hervieu in France, Herr Sudermann in Germany, 
and Signor d’Annunzio in Italy, may not have abandoned altogether the 
prose-fiction in which they first won fame, but at least they now devote 
the major part of their energies to the drama. It may be recalled that 
Clyde Fitch began his literary career as a writer of short-stories, and 
that Mr. Bernard Shaw originally emerged to view as the author of 
a novel, “ Cashel Byron’s Profession ”—which he later permitted a play- 
wright to adapt for the stage. 

On the other hand, it must be noted as significant that the play- 
wrights are not tempted to turn novelists; they seem to be satisfied with 
their own art, as the more exacting and therefore the more interesting. 
M. Rostand and M. Maeterlinck, Sir Arthur Pinero and Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones, Mr. William Gillette and Mr. Augustus Thomas, have not 
been lured from the drama into prose-fiction. The novel is a loose form 
which makes only lax demands on its practitioners, and which does not 
require an artist always to do his best. The play has a severe technic, 
and it tolerates no carelessness of construction. The more gifted a 
story-teller may be, and the more artistic, the more probable it is that 
in the immediate future he will seek to express himself in the drama, 
even if he is also moved now and again to return to the easier path 
of prose-fiction. : 
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And this raises another interesting point. Now that the drama is 
rising again into rivalry with prose-fiction, is not the playwright who 
allows his piece to be novelized a traitor to his cause? Is he not, in fact, 
confessing that he esteems the play inferior to the novel? Apparently 
this is the attitude taken by the more prominent dramatists of the day; 
most of them publish their plays to be read, and none of them allow 
these plays to be novelized—even though they might find a superior 
profit if they descended to this. It is an unfortunate fact that the 
public which is eager to read prose-fiction is not so eager to read the 
drama. In the dearth of dramatic literature in our language during 
the nineteenth century, the public lost the habit of reading plays, a habit 
possessed by the public of the eighteenth century before the vogue of the 
novel had been established in consequence of the overwhelming popularity 
of Scott, followed speedily by that of Dickens and Thackeray. 

Yet there are signs that many readers are slowly recovering the 
ability to find pleasure in the perusal of a play. The social-dramas of 
Ibsen have most of them been performed here and there in the theatres 
of Great Britain and the United States; but they have been read by 
thousands who have had no opportunity to see them on the stage. So 
it is with the plays of Mr. Bernard Shaw, most of which have also 
appeared in our theatres. So it is with the plays of M. Maeterlinck, 
only a few of which have been produced on the American stage. In 
time, it seems highly probable that the reading public will extend as 
glad a welcome to a play by Mr. Galsworthy or by Mr. Booth Tarkington 
as to one of their novels. But this happy state can be brought about 
only if the dramatists resolutely refrain from novelizing their plays 
themselves and from authorizing novelization by others. 


s 
LOVE’S GOAL 


BY HELEN HICKS BATES 


HAT matters it how desolate the day 
W If, when it closes, I have always you? 
Though summer skies have worn to winter’s gray, 

What matters it how desolate the day, . 
How rough and hard and harrowing the way, 

If this sweet goal be mine when toil is through? 
What matters it how desolate the day 

If, when it closes, I have always you? 
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graphed the warning to Colonel Andrews, commanding on the 
left flank ; and two minutes later Kirby, half-dressed, was receiving 
his orders. 

“Mr. Kirby,” rasped the Colonel, “ Headquarters wires that a man 
giving his name as Railey was arrested about dark to-night, but escaped, 
and is supposed to be making his way west in an effort to pass round our 
flank. His capture is of the utmost importance, and must be accom- 
plished at all hazards, short of bringing on a general engagement. Take 
your troop and cross the river as quick as the Lord ’ll let you. String 
your men out in a line away from the river and try to intercept him. 
Understand ? ” 

“Yes, sir. Any description of the fellow?” 

The Colonel glanced at the paper in his hand. “ Yes; he’s about 
twenty years old, smooth-faced, and good-looking. It’s suspected he 
may be a woman in disguise.” 

“A woman? Good Lord! Think of chasing a woman through a 
quagmire like that across the river!” 

“Thinking of your own sweetheart, eh? Well, this sort ’s different, 
I guess. Any way, it’s her own fault. But let’s hope the fellow’s a 
man. He may not have got across, after all—the fords are all guarded. 
We ’ll signal you if we hear anything of him. That’s all.” 

Fifteen minutes later Kirby and his troop were across the river and 
were stringing out in the mud along the course of a sluggish east-west 
creek. 

Kirby waited on the river-bank. He was ill at ease. Long before 
his horse mounted the far bank, his heart had dropped into his boots and 
stayed there. The feeling was a new one to Kirby, and he did not like 
it; but, try as he might, he could not throw it off. 

Frowningly he watched the moon decline toward the west. Frown- 
ingly he waited for the time when she would disappear and leave the 
night dark for an hour or more before the first streaks of dawn should 
come to illumine the world. Then, if ever, would be the fugitive’s 
chance. 


| T was about three o’clock in the morning when Headquarters tele- 
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Abruptly the sound of a shot, very faint and far away, came to his 
ears. A moment later a distant point of light flashed out on the east 
bank of the river and began to move right and left in quarter-circles. 
Kirby knew it was a torch, and he raised his field-glasses and spelled the - 
words written by it against the curtain of the night: 

“Man supposed to be Railey seen and shot at just across upper ford. 
Don’t let him get by you.” 

Kirby put up his glasses and stood leaning forward, straining his 
eyes to penetrate the darkness that was swiftly enveloping the landscape. 
The moon had disappeared. He could see the tops of the scattered 
willows and swamp elders as they moved against the foggy stars; he 
could see faint gleams reflected from the broader pools of stagnant 
water ; he could see the intermittent sparks of the fireflies as they wove a 
devious crisscross above the black mud of the swamp; but for the rest 
_his eyes were useless. 

Nor were his ears more helpful. He could hear the river lap-lapping, 
the wind thrumming through the brushes, the thundering basso of the 
frogs, and the rustling and plunging of small water-loving creatures 
through the undergrowth. Their monotone might well drown the noise 
of the scout’s passage. 

Kirby began to calculate. The upper ford lay about a mile to the 
north of where he stood. If this man Railey followed the river road, 
he might reach the lower ford in half an hour—scarcely less, when the 
nature of the ground was considered. If he did not know of the road 
or was afraid to follow it, he could scarcely make the distance in less 
than an hour. Kirby caught an incautious firefly that had ventured 
too close anid used it to scan the dial of his watch. Half an hour more, 
and he might expect the gray light of dawn. 

Suddenly he started. Somewhere in front a stick had snapped. 
Abruptly a tongue of red thrust out into the darkness, and the crack 
of a cavalry carbine shattered the night. Instantly, to right and to 
left, other rifles took up the refrain. By the flashes, Kirby saw the 
silhouettes of trees, men, and horses. He heard the startled horses 
plunging in the mud. 

Then, above the uproar, he heard the tread of stealing feet close 
behind him. He swung round, revolver poised, and challenged—per- 
haps some thought of the fugitive’s possible sex restrained his fire. No 
answer came, but the footsteps broke into a run; and, hesitating no 
longer, he emptied his revolver at the sound. In vain! No cry told 
that his shot had gone home. 

Instantly he leaped upon his horse and yelled an order: “Cease 
firing! Silence! Listen!” 

In the hush the sound of the footsteps was distinct, and with a 
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yell—the involuntary yell of the chase inherited from the days before 
history was—the troopers raced towards it, only to crash against one 
another in the darkness. The fugitive had disappeared. 

Swift orders passed, and the cavalrymen, concentrating from the 
west, ranged forward, carbines poised. A faint grayness had begun to 
come over the world. The trees were looming out against the sky, but 
the ground was still hidden by a low mist that curled up from the 
sodden earth and clung to the horses’ legs. Not until the ball of the 
sun popped over the rim of the world and began to suck up the vapors 
did the cavalrymen find the trail. 

It was distinct enough—a line of slender, stumbling footprints— 
almost too slender for a man—with light heel and deep toe-marks, into 
which water was just beginning to collect, It led straight for the Con- 
federate lines that lay an unknown distance to the south. 

Kirby did not hesitate. His orders were to catch the man at all 
hazards, short of bringing on a general engagement. That meant that 
he could not take his troops south in pursuit. But he and two or three 
others could go—if they dared. Somewhere to the south the enemy 
lay in overwhelming numbers; if the fugitive reached them, he would 
be safe. The only question was whether he could be overtaken before 
he reached their lines; and in a foot-race two or three men would be 
as effective as a regiment. 

“Three volunteers, with good horses,” he demanded. 

A dozen men troopers answered, and from them Kirby picked his 
men with swift precision. “Harris! Collins! Judge!” he called. “No, 
not you, Judge; your horse won’t stand it. Hearne—you can come 
instead.” He spun round. “Sergeant, hold the rest of the troop here. 
Send word to Colonel Andrews that I am pursuing the man. . . . Come, 
boys!” He touched spurs to his horse and went careering away, bending 
low to avoid the thrashing boughs. Behind him the three troopers 
crashed through the undergrowth. 

For a time the trail ran nearly straight. Then it turned sharply 
to the right, skirted the head of a steep ravine, ran southwest a little 
way, and entered into a well-marked foot-path that speedily led to 
higher land. Kirby nodded to himself. “She knows this country— 
if it is a she,” he muttered—“ knows it well. She’s heading for some- 
where.” He urged his horse to greater speed. 

On the beaten path the footsteps were indistinct, but the smooth, 
unbroken mud that edged it showed that the fugitive had not turned 
aside. Soon, however, the path led into a road, edged in places by 
grass that would have borne no trace of passage. Kirby, however, did 
not slacken speed. He was sure the fugitive was heading for some 
definite point. When he caught sight of a tumble-down cabin perched 
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high at the side of the road, he reined in a little, but quickly went on 
again, confident that this could not be the refuge his quarry was seeking. 
But when, a mile beyond, a short branch-road split abruptly off and 
ran westward toward a fine Colonial house, he turned into it unhesi- 
tatingly, scarcely pausing to glance at the slender, tell-tale footprints 
stamped deep into the mud. 

Close to the house, a dog, barking furiously, rushed out to meet the 
four, but turned tail and fled at the slash of a whip. Squawking hens 
flew about, scared from their search through the rank grass. In the 
background half a dozen negroes dived into cabins, slamming the doors 
behind them. 

Tossing the reins to Collins, Kirby sprang from his horse. “ Watch 
the back and sides, the rest of you,” he ordered, as he raced up the 
steps to the porch. 

Close to the door, he halted, flinging up his pistol. 

“Come out of there,” he ordered. “ Put down that axe. Quick, 


;” 





now 

A gray-haired old negro, axe in hand, took a step forward into the 
light. His face was ashen beneath the black, and his hands were 
trembling violently; but he did not put down the axe. 

“@ way from yere, white man!” he chattered, a fat yet heroic 
figure. “G’way from yere, or I gwine to split your haid wide open. 
You hears!” 

“Nonsense! I haven’t time to fool. I want the man who came 
here just now, and I want him quick. Drop that axe and stand aside. 
You fool! Don’t you know your friends when you see them?” 

“Frien’s! I ain’t got no frien’s ’mong de blue-bellies. An’ dey 
ain’t no blue-bellies goin’ to git in here while I’s alive, no, dey ain’t!” 

Kirby laughed angrily. The old man plainly meant what he said. 
To try to push past him would be to invite disaster. To shoot him was 
not to be thought of. And time was flying; the Confederate lines must 
be very close at hand; at any minute a squad of gray-coated cavalry 
might appear and turn the tables. Kirby looked around despairingly. 

His eyes fell on a long blacksnake whip that lay across a chair; 
and schoolboy lore, long forgotten, rushed back into his mind. Jamming 
his revolver into its holster, he snatched up the whip and rushed at 
the negro with it, exactly as the Carthaginians of old had rushed at 
their armed and rebellious slaves. “You black ape!” he yelled, as he 
flung up the whip. 

With a screech of terror, the old man dropped the axe and fell upon 
his knees. “Please, please, massa!” he babbled. “ Please, suh— 
please! ” 

Kirby gave him no time to recover from his panic. He simply flung 
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him aside. As he did so, the inner door opened and a slender figure 
stepped out. 

“T surrender,” said a soft voice. 

Kirby’s hand dropped. His flushed face became suddenly bloodless. 
He understood at last the cause of the nameless oppression that had 
plagued him all the night long. 

The figure in the doorway was that of a woman. Kirby knew her 
well; and even if he had not known her, he would not have doubted 
her sex for a single instant. The torn and muddy blue uniform that 
covered her merely emphasized her utter femininity. To Kirby, it was 
amazing that her earlier captors could have been in any doubt on that 
point. Even supposing her trim and composed, without the dishevel- 
ment that had come from her desperate race through the swamp, he 
could not understand how one so delicate, so ethereal, so witchlike, so 
beautiful, could ever have been taken for anything but a woman. From 
the crown of her curly head to the soles of her ripped shoes, she was all 
woman, albeit so mud-covered, so draggled, so travel-stained, that little 
of her real self was visible. The brightness of her eyes, if nothing else, 
would have betrayed her sex. “I surrender,” she panted. “Don’t hurt 
Uncle Jake. I surrender. ... You!” 

Her eyes widened; her mouth opened in a circle of astonishment. 
Then an expression of relief softened the fear that had dragged down 
her lips. “You!” she repeated. “You! You!” 

Kirby nodded heavily. “Yes,” he said. “I.” His shoulders sagged 
as he realized what he had to do. He must take this woman—this 
woman whom he had loved, this woman who had parted from him when 
duty had called him north and her south, this woman whom he had 
thought far away—he must take her to the Union lines, a prisoner, 
and must there give evidence that would almost inevitably result in 
her conviction as a spy. He drew little comfort from the thought that 
her sex might save her from the full penalty of the law; war is stern, 
and military justice knows no sex. 

“Yes, it’s I,” he repeated. “It’s I. God help us both!” 

Curiously she looked at him. Of the two, she was the more com- 
posed. “ Be sure He will,” she said gently. “He has been good to me 
in sending you and not another. I understand that it is hard for you.” 

“Hard! Good God! You don’t know! ‘You can’t understand!” 

“Perhaps I do know—and understand.” 

“'You—you forgive me?” 

“Surely! I knew the rules before I began to play the game. I 
shall not shrink from paying the forfeit. I am your prisoner, Captain 
Kirby. What is your pleasure? ” 

Kirby drew his breath sharply. Then he flung back his shoulders. 
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“Thank you,” he said, speaking with an effort. “You make a hard 
duty easier. It is like you. Can you ride, or are you too tired?” 

“T can ride.” 

“You have a horse?” 

“No. Your friends took—shot him—night before last.” 

“T know ”—humbly. “Then you must ride on mine—in front of 
me. We must go fast. Your friends may appear any moment. Come!” 

The girl bit her lip. Then she nodded, glancing curiously at him 
under her dark lashes, and started toward the steps. 

The old negro, who, crouched upon the boards, had watched and 
listened with uncomprehending eyes and ears, threw himself in her way. 

“Don’t you do it, Miss Millie,” he implored. “Don’t you do it. 
Don’t you go ’way with dis Yankee. What I gwine say when your pa 
ax me "bout you? Don’t go, Miss Millie, please don’t go! ” 

Millie smiled wanly. “I must go, Uncle Jake,” she said. “I’m a 
prisoner. And it is best so. Stay here and take care of the place. I— 
Ill try to come back—soon.” Gently she put aside his clinging fingers 
and hurried to where Collins stood holding Kirby’s horse. 

Without waiting for orders, she set toe to stirrup and mounted, flinging 
her foot across the broad back of the horse and settling herself easily 
in the saddle. Then she waited till Kirby, who had paused to summon 
the other troopers, leaped up behind her and reached forward to take 
the bridle. 

Then she spoke. “Ill give you my parole not to try to escape if 
you like,” she said softly. “Shall I?” 

“Good God, no!” The words sprang from Kirby’s surcharged 
breast. “No! Keep your parole. Escape if you can! I wish to God 
you could.” He shook the reins. “ Forward! Trot!” he ordered. 

The sun had mounted high above the tree-tops. Its rays glinted 
brightly on the dew-drops that clung to grass and bush and tree, making 
them gleam with sparkling radiance. Song-sparrows were twittering 
in the bushes, tremulously busy with domestic concerns of their own. 
A string of ducks, following their leader across the lawn, squawked as 
they dodged the horses’ hoofs. Collins, observing that his commander’s 
mind—and hands—were full, swung suddenly from his saddle and caught 
up the fattest of the flock, smothering her outraged protests beneath his 
cavalry jacket. 

Almost abreast the four horses swept out of the gate and turned 
northward, quickening their pace. As they turned into the main road, 
a rattle of shots sounded and puffs of white smoke rose at the edge of 
the belt of woods to the south. The next instant, from beneath them, 
a cloud of gray-clad horsemen came scurrying. 

No time to palter now. Forward leaned the blue-clad troopers, 
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driving their spurs deep into the sides of their sweating mounts. All 
around them the bullets were singing, whipping the leaves from the 
bushes or ricocheting along the muddy road, scattering the puddles 
with vicious spats. Kirby tried to spread out his back, the better to 
protect the girl who rode before him, although he knew his body would 
be no protection against a well-sent bullet. Desperately he spurred. 

Gamely his horse responded to the call, and for a moment the dis- 
tance between him and the Confederates seemed to widen. Very quickly, 
however, the double burden began to tell. Looking back, Kirby saw 
that he was losing ground, and that the pursuers. were closing in. His 
three troopers had slowed, keeping beside him. Now, they unslung their 
short cavalry carbines and began to fire backward. 

Kirby checked them: instantly. “Save your ammunition,” he 
ordered. “Well need it. Hearne, your horse is the best. Ride ahead 
for help. We’ll stand them off in that negro cabin yonder till you get 
back.” He pointed to the shanty rising by the side of the road. 

As the man plunged spurs into his horse and ranged ahead, Kirby 
spoke into the ear of the girl before him. 

“1 ’m sorry,” he said, “ but my orders are to bring you to camp at all 
hazards, and I must do it. Please dismount when I do and run with 
me to that cabin. You will do it?” 

“ Yes! ”? 

Kirby’s voice broke. “I may not be able to speak to you again,” he 
faltered. “ But I want you to know that I love you, and that I would 
give my life gladly to spare you. But I can’t betray my country—not 
even for you.” 

“ You are right. I do not ask it. More—I honor you for refusing.” 

“Thank you! Good-by, dear! This may be the end. Remember 
me as kindly as you can, for—I love you, dear, I love you. Good-by.” 

Close to the cabin, he dragged the horse to a halt and leaped down, 
reaching up for Mildred as he touched the ground. Together the two 
raced up the short slope, the troopers following, and darted in through 
the open door. 

“Lie down!” he panted. “Over there! Quick!” He pushed the 
girl from him and turned to the crazy door. The slap-slap of bullets 
on the planks thudded in his ears as he dropped the bar into place. 
“Lie down, all,” he ordered. “ Fire through the holes close to the 
floor. There are plenty of them.” 

He thrust his own revolver through an orifice and sent a ball at a 
tall Confederate who was racing up the slope. The shot missed, but the 
Confederate promptly ducked out of sight. Collins and Harris began 
to fire; the smoke from their carbines drifted in through the cracks and 
filled the cabin. R 
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Kirby twisted around. “Save your ammunition,” he cautioned. 
“ Don’t shoot unless you see something to shoot at. Collins, take the 
rear. Harris, take the up-river side. Look sharp.” 

The air of the cabin had grown suddenly sultry, whether from the 
mounting sun or from the cutting off of the breeze. From the musty 
flooring came a nameless smell, compounded of charred wood, mud, and 
rotting clothing, intensified by the heavy odor of pine trees. In the 
sudden cessation of sound, Kirby heard blue-bottle flies buzzing loudly. 

Somewhere outside rifles began to pop and heavy bullets thudded 
against the cabin, ripping a way in and out through the rotten clap- 
boards. Points of daylight began to appear in the walls, high at first, 
but ranging lower as the sharp-shooters got the range better. The four 
inside flattened themselves against the mud-baked floor; to raise their 
heads a single foot would be to invite death. 

Suddenly Collins’s rifle cracked. “Got him!” he observed gleefully. 
Then he sighed and laid his face down upon the butt of his carbine. 

Kirby squirmed around. “Anybody coming on your side?” he 
asked, over his shoulder. 

Collins did not answer, and a moment afterward Kirby realized that 
he was dead. 

“ Lie close, Mildred, for God’s sake!” he panted. “Lie close! .. . 
Ah!” He thrust his pistol through the crack and fired. 

A volley answered. Harris sprang to his feet with a cry, whirled 
around, and fell. 

Mildred had writhed herself closer to Kirby. “ Don’t fire again,” 
she implored. “It only draws their fire. Surrender! Oh, please sur- 
render, for my sake! Surrender before you are killed!” 

“Surrender nothing! My orders were to bring you back at all 
hazards, and I ’ve got to do it.” | 

“Not me! Not me! You’re all wrong. It wasn’t I you wanted. 
I’ve fooled you. I’m not a spy. It wasn’t I you chased last night. 
It was my brother, Tom. He reaehed the house ten minutes before 
you did—wounded, fainting. Uncle Jake held the door while I put on 
his clothes to fool you. It’s trne! Before God, it’s true! Tom was 
safe long ago. Now will you surrender?” 

“No!” Kirby thrust his pistol through the hole and fired again 
and again, swiftly. “That’ll hold them for a minute,” he panted, 
sitting up and beginning to reload, desperately. “ What—surrender 
and save my own life after my men have been killed? Not much!” 

He broke off with a gasp, as a bullet struck him, whirling him 
around like a teetotum. An instant later he was up, scrambling toward 
the back wall of the cabin. His left arm was dangling, but he crouched 
down, facing the door, revolver ready. His attitude was plain. Battle 
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madness had seized him, and he meant to die fighting, taking with him 
the first men to break in the door. “Lie down at the side yonder,” he 
panted. “Don’t get up till it’s all over. Lie down, I tell you!” 

But Mildred had sprung to her feet and was looking through the 
tiny window. The Confederates were rushing up the slope toward the 
cabin, rifles in hand. Their numbers were overwhelming. Swiftly she 
bent and snatched up Harris’s carbine and swung it fiercely round. 

The iron barrel struck the revolver that Kirby was loading and 
knocked it from his hand. 

Again she swung the heavy barrel up. “Surrender!” she panted. 
“Surrender! I can’t let you die, and I can’t let you kill my friends. 
I love you. Surrender, for God’s sake! For my sake! Surrender!” 

“No!” he stubbornly panted, and thrust the barrel aside, lurching 
toward the door and gripping at his sword-hilt. As he threw the panel 
open, Mildred dropped her weapon and burst into tears. 

Simultaneously the peal of a bugle and the crash of a field-piece 
echoed through the cabin. Shots succeeded shots, blending into an 
uproar that swelled and died away.’ Wild cheers followed. 

At the sound, Mildred sprang up and rushed to where Kirby, gripping 
the door-posts, stood wavering to and fro. Over his shoulder she saw 
the green slope, alive with men in blue, rushing toward the cabin and 
racing across the tangled vines and crushed bushes after the gray-coated 
horsemen who were just disappearing among the trees. 

Kirby could not see them. His eyes were blinded with blood and 
sweat. Weakly he swung his sword aloft and shook it in splendid 
but impotent defiance. “Come on! Come on!” he shrieked. “Come 
on!” He staggered out upon the hard-beaten ground before the door. 

Mildred sprang after him. “Stop? Stop!” she cried. “ You’ve 
won. Don’t you understand? Your friends have come, and mine have 
gone. You’re safe, safe, safe!” She flung her arms around him 
and drew him back. ; 

Into Kirby’s whirling brain her words penetrated. His arm fell, and 
his sword clattered to the ground. “Safe? Safe?” he repeated. 
“You’re sure? You’re sure?” 

“Yes, I’m sure. Your friends are here. You need n’t fight any 
more. Give up! You’re wounded, bleeding, dying! Give up! Sur- 
render to me—to me!” 

Kirby swept his hand across his face, striving to clear his blurred 
eyes. Through matted hair and blood and powder-smut he saw the 
girl’s face dimly. “I surrender,” he faltered. “I surrender for life, 
sweetheart.” He reeled and fell. 

The Union troopers, crowding in, found him smiling weakly but 
happily upward, his head lying on Mildred’s knees. 
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AY LEVERING dashed away vigorously at his canvas. 
kK He was an inveterate thinker, and often thought volubly as he 
worked. 

“Gee whiz!” he ruminated impatiently. “I’m in a rut! Not 
getting into one, but established in one; rooted, grounded, riveted, in a 
rut! My magazine covers are all the same—the deadly same—each 
month. Miss Palmer is a peach of. a model—could n’t ask a better— 
but even with a different hat on, she looks the same. I’ve done every 
possible combination and permutation of accessories. There’s nothing 
left but a boudoir cap and furs—and that suggests a sensational Forty- 
Second Street fire.” 

Then his thoughts became audible: “Miss Palmer, is there any 
other way you could do your hair? ” 

“T don’t think so, Mr. Levering,” said the pretty model, in a bored 
voice. “@’ve done it every way I’ve seen in the Sunday Pictorial’ 
Sections.” 

“By Jove! then, I believe I Il do you shampooing it! I’ve got to 
have something new!” 

Miss Palmer smiled faintly, but kept her pose. She was used to 
these outbreakings in demand of novelty. . 


All this happened in the morning. It was late that afternoon, 
almost dusk, when the foolish imitation antique knocker on Kay Lever- 
ing’s studio door gave forth its hard, gruff sounds. 

“Come in,” grunted the artist, as he rose. But nobody came in, so 
he opened the door. 

Two ladies, apparently desirous of entry, stepped timidly in. 

Into Levering’s quick brain flashed the line, “ Kay Levering, the 
Celebrated Portrait-Painter,” and he wondered whether he would really 
prefer it to just “Kay Levering,” which was too well known to need 
“ Celebrated Magazine-Cover Artist” after it. But he was sure these 
were society ladies in search of a likeness, though their dress was ex- 
ceedingly simple and inconspicuous. : 
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One of the visitors spoke. “Do you want a model?” she said. 

Quick as was Levering’s understanding, he was a bit floored at this. 
But instinct made him look appraisingly at the speaker, and then he 
replied courteously but cautiously, “I’m afraid I don’t need one at 
present.” 

“To be sure,” he thought swiftly, “she would be a change. But I 
doubt if the magazine editors would stand for a Seana ee 1 matron 
of — on their covers.” 

“I’m sorry,” went on the visitor, “but my niece is so anxious to 
pose for you!” 

And then the Other threw back her veil, and looked at Levering with 
a violet gaze that took away not only his breath, but his power of think- 
ing. He could only talk. 

“T do want a model,” he said exclamatorily. “Indeed I do! Yes, 
I do! I was thinking only to-day that I must get a new model! Yes, 
I was! I’ve painted my present one so often that I’ve given the 
public every expression of her face—every 

“ They ’re entirely familiar to me,” said the elder lady dryly. “I’ve 
seen them every month for years.” 

“ Several each month,” murmured Levering, jealous for his popu- 
larity. 

“Yes, on various magazines. Your model is bngulitaboites perhaps 
exceedingly pretty would be a more exact term to use.” 

But Levering was unheeding. He kept on babbling: “ Yes, indeed; 
I do indeed require a model! ” and even as he talked he was looking at 
the girl before him, a model as much prettier than any of his pictures 
as his pictures. were prettier than the models they were painted from. 

“ And so,” serenely continued the lady in charge of affairs, “my 
niece, Miss Ellison, wishes to pose for you, if you care to have her 
do so.” 

Levering’s intellect flashed back into his brain where it belonged, 
just in time to keep him from making a fool of himself. 

“TI do,” he said, forcing himself to speak with less velocity. “I 
shall be very glad to employ her—very glad. I may say it is my rule 
to take only models that are recommended by my personal friends, 
but in this ease I shall be glad to make an a Can the young 
lady come to-morrow ? ” 

And then the new model smiled at him. 

Now, Levering was a connoisseur in smiles. He knew their every 
variation. He knew their whole alphabet from Angel to Zany, and be 
knew them well. 

But this was a new one to him. It was a smile with a dimple at 

‘ each end, and it completely flabbergasted him. 
Vou. XCIII—22 
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Reason tottered on her throne, and he had to put his hand to his 
manly brow to steady. Her Majesty. 

In mercy, the new model ceased to smile; but then her expression 
of suppliance was like that of the Mater Dolorosa. There was no 
other resemblance, though. This girl had what is technically known 
as a “flower face ””—quite unlike the lady of Signor Reni’s brush. 

This girl had blue eyes, yellow hair, pink cheeks, red lips, white 
teeth, and a flesh-colored skin; but in each case a peculiar perfection 
of tint had been chosen. This of course makes violets, rose-leaves, 
cherries, pearls, and spun gold worthless as comparison; though in 
Paris I once saw an artificial crépe rose that was just the color of her 
cheeks. But now you know what she looked like. 

Then. the elder lady went on. “I am Mrs. Malden,” she said, 
almost as if she had just come in; “and I will attend to all the details. 
Would you like my niece to come mornings? ” 

“ Yes,” said Levering, choking back the “and afternoons and even- 
ings” that struggled for utterance. 

“Very well; and now as to terms.” 

These were amicably settled, for Mrs. Malden’s calm common-sense 
called forth a responsively rational attitude on Levering’s part, and 
the usual rates were agreed upon. 

“ But there is one positive stipulation that must be made before we 
consider this affair settled,” said Mrs. Malden, “and if, when you hear 
it, you desire to withdraw from your part of the contract, you may 
do so.” 

“ Heaven forbid!” murmured Levering, and Mrs. Malden went on: 

“Tf you employ Miss Ellison as a model, it is with the understanding 
that she can never speak to you.” 

“Ts she dumb?” gasped Levering, almost struck dumb himself at 
this revelation. 

“T decline to answer that,” said Mrs. Malden severely. “It is the 
stipulation that she is not to speak to you, or to any one while she is 
here. Is this satisfactory?” 

“Well, I should hardly say satisfactory ; but if it must be—well, I'll 
chance it.” 

“You may talk to her all you wish, give directions as to her posing 
and all that, but she will not speak to you in reply.” 

“ Suppose the lady elects to talk to me?” suggested Levering hope- 
fully. 

“She won’t;” and Mrs. Malden shook her head positively. “ But 
the fact of her inviolable silence being understood, the contract may 
remain.” 

A few moments after, Levering found himself bowing the two out, 
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and he could fairly feel the dazed and rapt expression on his own 
countenance. He relaxed his facial muscles sufficiently for a few short, 
sharp, staccato whistles, and then gave way to a volley of excited thought. 

After awhile he quieted down a bit and fell to putting his studio to 
rights. He was late at dinner that night, but he would n’t leave his 
studio until it was in that condition of neatness and order that is 
commonly known _as apple-pie. 

He expected Miss Ellison at eleven the next morning. Consequently, 
by ten, he was in front of his easel, zealously setting his palette. 

“TI ought,” he mused softly, “to have all new paints, and fairy 
brushes, and—oh, canvas is too coarse for her delicate beauty. I ought 
to have ivory. Yes, I shall become a miniature painter—or how about 
a gold background—sort of Fra Angelico scheme—or——” 

The thumping knocker caused a responsive thumping in his heart, 
and then Miss Ellison came in. 

Again he saw that marvel face; again he gasped. 

“ Good-morning,” he said blithely, regaining his departing breath 
just in time. 

The smile came then, with its dimpled ends, but Levering had 
braced himself for it, and did n’t give way visibly. 

Demurely the model walked about, took off her hat and cloak, touched 
her finger-tips to the golden glory that hovered round her temples, and, 
going toward the model-throne, paused inquiringly for directions. 

It might have been a bit embarrassing, but Levering was determined 
not to allow any awkwardness to mar the situation. 

“Yes,” he said, in his big, good-natured way; “yes, we’ll go right 
to work. Ill do you as a Spring Maid, I think. Try this.” 

With his unerring instinct for effect, he laid a small wreath of wild 
roses lightly across her hair, and placed a huge tangle of the same 
blossoms in her arm. 

“ Hackneyed scheme,” he chatted easily, as he picked up his charcoal, 
“but wait till you see the finish. Yes—so, Miss Ellison. Can you hold 
that pose? ” 

Not even an Answering nod of assent, but a fleeting gleam of smile 
told him she could, and she did. 

The morning flew. Levering worked as if impelled by the force of 
pure genius. He blocked in his Spring Maid in Primavera colors. He 
caught a hovering smile as luring as the Mona Lisa’s. He fell to sing- 
ing as he worked, and he even whistled softly—with him a sign of 
deepest concentration. 

“T wish I knew your first name,” he burst out suddenly. “ Not 
that I would call you by it,” he added hastily, as the dimples dropped 
off the ends of the smile. “ But it would help to realize you, don’t you 
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know. Of course you can’t tell me, but I may guess, may n’t I? Is it 
Perilla?” 

There was no answering expression of any sort. The pansy-blue eyes 
looked straight across the room and seemed not to see him. 

“ Ah, I thought not,” he went on pleasantly. “I’m sorry. I had 
hoped you were the Princess Perilla. But I know now: it is Amaryllis. 
I’ll do you next as ‘ Amaryllis in the Shade.’ Great! Leaves and 
shadows of leaves on a sunny wall behind you! Oh, I say, Miss Ellison, 
we ’re going to make people sit up! ” 

He could scarcely tell whether his model was offended or gratified, 
but he did n’t pause to consider. He worked rapidly, almost frantically, 
half fearing he might never again have the chance. 

At one o’clock, Miss Ellison rose calmly, dropped her flowers, stretched 
her lovely arms a little, and smiled. 

“By Jove! I’ve kept you two hours without a rest! I’m a brute! 
Can you forgive me? I’ll never do it again. Truly, I did n’t “ 

But the Silent Model was already sticking in her third hat-pin, and 
then, declining his assistance, she flung on her cloak. A smile and nod, 
and she was gone. He ran to the window, and saw her get into a waiting 
taxicab. 





The days went by. Every week-day, except Wednesday and Saturday, 
Miss Ellison posed. Though the wonder of her beauty never lessened, 
after a time they began to feel a little more acquainted. At least, he 
did, and he hoped that she did, because her smiles were a little more 
varied and intelligible. He had learned the smile of approval, of 
weariness, of fear—that came only when some one knocked at the door; 
of relief—when he refused to admit said intruder; of interest, of curi- 
osity, of gratitude, or of reproof. The last when he overstepped, even 
by a hair’s-breadth, the line of convention or formality. 

But it was hard not to do this. “ By Jingo, you little witch!” he 
burst out one day, “how do you~suppose I’m going to stand this? 
You ’ve got to talk to me, or I'll die of plain, ordinary curiosity! Why 
won’t you speak, you Top Blossom off of an Apple Tree? Just say it’s 
a pleasant day, or how’s your.mother, or anything. But say something! 
You—you get on my nerves!” 

The smile faded. Miss Ellison rose slowly, carefully set down the 
stuffed dove she had been holding against her cheek, and with a dis- 
pleased frown went toward her hat. 

“Oh, don’t go!” cried Levering, tearing his hair—or, at least, pull- 
ing at it wildly. “I didn’t mean it! Ill never ask you to speak again! 
Yorgive me! Don’t go! I don’t want you to speak—I’d much rather 
you would n’t! Don’t go—see, I beg of you “ 
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He fell on his knees before her, a foolish, frantic, absurd, but earnest 
suppliant. . j 

Miss Ellison laughed. 

Levering jumped up and glared at her. “ Don’t ever do that again!” 
he stermed, scowling hard. “I can somehow live through your face; I 
can, by struggling, survive your smile; but one more laugh like that 
would kill me! There is a limit to a man’s endurance! ” 

Well, of course, it was a wonderful laugh. The purling of a moun- 
tain brook, the chime of silver bells, might be used to describe it, but 
really it was n’t a bit like either. It was a soft, delicious, tickled little 
laugh, with a hint of roguishness in it, which last trait, be it known, 
Miss Ellison had never before exhibited in Mr. Levering’s studio. 

With a gracious, but exceedingly dignified smile, the Silent Model 
returned to her pose, caressed her dove against her soft pink cheek, and 
dropped her eyes to hide a twinkle that would n’t be suppressed. Lever- 
ing grew wily and pretended not to notice all this, though his thoughts 
jabbered and rattled on like mad. “Who is she, any way?” he de- 
manded of himself. “She’s no ordinary model. I don’t believe she’s 
ever posed before. And to think I don’t even know her address. It’s 
like the song, ‘I only know she came and went, like something in a 
dream’; but she comes and goes in a taxi.” 

“ Have you ever posed before?” he asked in a politely even tone. 

Miss Ellison looked straight at him, but gave no sign of having 
heard him. Her glance was not vacant or unintelligent; merely placid 
and disinterested. Moreover, it seemed to hold a warning, and he felt 
if he questioned her again, she would run away. 

“So,” quoth he to himself, “Ill talk at her till I provoke her to an 
answer.” 

“T had a model once,” he observed conversationally, “who looked 
quite a heap like you. She had a better profile, though—I beg your 
pardon,” as an ultra-violet ray seemed to shoot from Miss Ellison’s 
eye. “You must forgive my talking like that. You know, to an 
artist, models are entirely impersonal, and we speak of a profile or facial 
angle as casually as we would of the colors of a sunset.” 

“ Who-ee! my lady,” he whispered to himself, in congratulation, 
“that jarred you some, did n’t it?” then he chuckled, though inaudibly, 
to see the least deeper touch of rose on his model’s cheeks and the least 
hint of chagrin in her disdainful smile. He put both these into his 
picture, and afterward read in a fool review that it was “arrestive”! 

After this the atmosphere became surcharged with a certain subtle 
consciousness on the part of both of them. A psychologist would have 
said they were becoming en rapport, but the plain truth was that 
Levering’s curiosity was piquéd to the utmost, and Miss Ellison knew it. 
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Their relations were simply those of artist and model. Every week he 
paid her the salary agreed upon, and she took it with a smile. 

His pictures were wonderful. His fame was growing, and maga- 
zine editors and art-dealers besieged him, terrible as an army with 
banners. 

None of these would he see during working hours. No fellow artist 
had ever seen his model, and few knew he had one. Most of those who 
saw his pictures assumed an entire imagination or a greatly exaggerated 
representation of a model. 

One morning an inspiration came to Levering, and he instituted a 
ceremony of tea served at twelve o’clock. He informed Miss Ellison 
gravely that she needed a mild stimulant during such a long pose. 

She accepted the innovation with real delight, and made tea for them 
both in such a charming manner that Levering was unstably balanced on 
the very short step between the artistic temperament and absolute 
imbecility. 

One morning while they were tea-drinking, a belated mail arrived. 
After a smile-granted permission, Levering opened a few of his letters. 

“Isn’t it a shame,” he said thoughtfully, “how people neglect 
people whom they really like? Now, here’s a note from my cousin, Nell 
Drayton, asking me why I don’t come to see her.” 

The Silent Model smiled into her dimples, as if interested, and Lever- 
ing went on; “ Nell is the dearest girl, and we’ve always been chums, 
and I always mean to go to see her, but somehow I never get started. 
Well, my Honorable Princess Appleblossom, if you ’ve finished your tea, 
suppose you drop back into that Summer Girl picture. They want it 
for August, and it’s May already.” 

So you can see there was a rather nice camaraderie between them, 
and as Levering never really intruded on Miss Ellison’s silence, their 
friendship grew. Sometimes during a rest he would read poetry to 
her, or even was personal and confidential in his talk about himself— 
his real self and his aims. Then the smiles on his model’s face became 
so eloquent and so appreciative and so sympathetic, that he had to go 
right straight back to work. 

One morning the Silent Model came in in a new mood. Usually 
she arrived with a demure smile of conventional politeness; but this 
morning she came in smiling gaily. It was a warm day in late May. 
She threw off her light wrap, and disclosed a bewildering summery 
. gown of palest green, with knots of dark green velvet. A broad hat with 
a wreath of pink roses and white ribbon streamers sat well back on her 
head. Her gold hair was a-tangle, her violet eyes were shining. Her 
whole attitude was not demure, but glad and gay and almost roguish. 

Levering looked at her, undecided whether to clasp her wildly in 
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his arms—and so lose her forever—or—not—when she pirouetted up 
to him, caught his hands in hers, and led him round the studio in a 
gay, light-hearted little dance. Then, as suddenly, she dropped his 
hands, made an adorable, saucy curtsy, and ran to her model-throne with 
a smile as of a child caught stealing jam. 

Levering communed with himself. If, he thought rapidly, he should 
presume on this, and assume a better acquaintance, she might fly away 
home. So, though sorely against his inclination, he drew up to his 
easel and went silently to work. 

This astonished her, and the pansy-blue eyes opened wide. 

“Good work!” said Levering to himself. “Keep it up, old boy!” 
He worked on steadily, and the eyes grew wider and more surprised- 
looking, and at last—yes, surely, it was the suggestion of a pout on the 
Cupid’s Bow that served her for a mouth! 

“A little gayer expression, please, Miss Ellison,” he said, in a 
business-like and purposely irritating voice. 

His plan worked. His model made a distinct moué at him and then 
immediately assumed the desired expression of gayety. 

“A little more intelligence in your glance,” Levering said wickedly, 
and was rewarded by a flash of anger that made him blink. 

He looked at her pleasantly. “Some day,” he said, “I’m going to 
make you very angry, and paint you as you look then. And some day” 
—his voice fell lower—“ some day I’m going to paint you crying. A 
true picture of you, with those blue eyes full of unshed tears, will be a 
masterpiece ! ” 

He stopped talking, his thoughts busy with the composition of this 
new idea, when Miss Ellison brushed her hand across her eyes and 
drooped her head to a new pose. 

“ Jove!” cried Levering. “Don’t move! Don’t!” 

He whisked a fresh canvas into place, snatched a charcoal, and began 
to draw the face before him. There were no tears in the violet eyes, 
but the rest of the face was the most beautiful picture of a sorrowing 
maiden ever shown to mortal eyes. 

“ Don’t move,” implored Levering, though she had n’t. “Oh, don’t/ 
Keep it up! Think of the day you broke your first doll, the day your 
kitten died, the day you lost your penny—oh, think of anything doleful 
and sad! Gee! what a chance!” 

On he worked. 

At last, “ Rest!” he said, and then with amazement he saw it was | 
two o’clock! 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” he cried. “Even if you could n’t 
speak, you could have rested—you could have gone home—you could 
have—hit me, or something! ” 
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Miss Ellison seemed to bear no ill-will. She smiled sweetly at him, 
left her place, and dawdled—yes, dawdled—about the room. 

Levering was both bewitched and bewildered. What could she want? 
A tin cracker-box stood on a table. With a glad smile, Miss Ellison 
opened it, and immediately closed it, making a wry face, for it held old 
paint-tubes. 

“ Great jumping jinks! she’s hungry!” thought Levering. “I say, 
Miss Ellison, it’s long past your lunch-time, isn’t it?” 

She nodded yes, with an expectant smile. 

“ Shall I—would you like me to—that is, could I go out and get 
you some crackers? ” 

Disappointment clouded the blue eyes; a sad little smile, without 
dimples, curved the red mouth; and Miss Ellison’s head oscillated from 
side to side, indicating a very positive negative. She moved toward her 
cloak—and a great, a preposterous idea came to Kay Levering. 

“Would you—now, don’t kill me—would you go to lunch with me 
somewhere ? ” 

Miss Ellison beamed. Her smile so irradiated the whole place that 
Levering was nearly blinded. More than that, she pirouetted a few steps 
of the little dance she had indulged in when she first came in that 
morning. Then she pointed to the date on the calendar. 

Levering looked comprehending. “Oho! I’m getting there. To- 
day is some sort of a féte day!” 

She nodded vigorously and smiled enchantingly. 

“ Perhaps your birthday?” And the gold head nodded like a carved 
Chinese mandarin. i 

“ Well, it’s the greatest day in the world for me! How old are you? 
I mean, many happy returns! Come on! Where shall we go?” 

As she waited expectantly, he named a gorgeous hostelry, but this 
met with a decided head-shake of refusal. A lesser restaurant shared 
the same fate; and then Levering said: “I know a ducky little place 
near here; just a tea-room, the Louisa Henrietta. Will you go there?” 

A beaming smile accepted this invitation, and Levering tripped 
across the room on air, to get his rose-colored hat from its rose-colored 
peg. 
The next hour gave him much the same sensations of happiness that 
the Christmas pantomime used to when he was a child. 

To order luncheon for his beautiful companion; to watch her ex- 
quisite pink-tipped finger as it pointed out the dishes she desired on the 
‘dainty but rather limited menu; to see her smile as he suggested a 
possible choice, and smilingly nod approval or dissent—all this was 
fascinating beyond words to tell. 

He entertained her with conversation. He talked of the opera, and 
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learned that she went often, and that their favorites were the same. 
He talked of travel, and found she had wandered afar. He talked of 
books, and found her well-read in certain fields. He talked of pictures, 
and there she was conversant with the best. 

The hour flew, and then they left the lunch-room. 

“May n’t I go home with you?” he said; but she shook such a 
decided negative, that he apologized; and even as he spoke, she held up 
her finger at a passing taxicab. He put her in, saying casually, “ Where 
shall I tell him to go?” 

She smiled and merely pointed straight ahead with her very useful 
index finger. 

He sighed, but said to the driver, “Go on. The lady will give you 
directions after a block or so.” 

Her smile of gratitude and appreciation assured him that he had 
done the right thing. 

Then he went home, and talked with himself after the manner of 
that mythical relation known as a Dutch uncle. 

“Kay,” he said kindly but firmly, “it won’t do! She’s a beauty 
and a darling, and you ’re crazy over her, but it won’t do.” 

“ Why not?” he asked himself belligerently. 

“ Because you don’t know anything about her.” 

“But I—oh, hang it all! I love her!” 

“T don’t believe it’s real love—it’s too sudden. And you can’t 
marry a girl you know nothing of. You ’re a decent, God-fearing citizen ; 
you come of an aristocratic and well-known family; and you can’t— 
you must n’t—fall in love-with a model.” 

“But she isn’t like a model. She’s cultured, she ’s——” 

“How do you know she’s cultured? You never even heard her 
speak.” 

“T’ve heard her laugh.” 

“Yes. I forgot that laugh for the moment. Nobody could laugh 
like that who was n’t all of earth’s best. But it won’t _ old man, and 
you must chuck it.” 

“T guess you ’re right. Ill chuck it.” 

And chuck it he did. When Miss Ellison came the next day he was 
the cool, polite artist, and she the calm, demure model again. He had 
laid aside the tearful picture and returned to the Summer Girl. 

“Raise your chin the least bit, please,” he directed, and she,did. 

“ Smile a trifle more,” and she did. 

But after an hour of steady work he saw her smile suddenly fade, 
her face droop, and—yes, a tear on her pink cheek. 

“Miss Ellison!” he exclaimed, springing up. She raised her eyes 
to his, and they were brimming. 
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“ Don’t move! ” he cried, as he dashed for his other canvas. “Those 
tears! Those eyes! Oh, hold the pose!” 

She did, and with a few quick strokes those tears were immortalized. 

“Oh!” he cried, as he flung down his brushes, “oh, you darling!” 
and with two strides he was at her side and had crushed her in his arms. 

“My little girl!” he cried. “My little girl! Oh, my darling, 
how I love you!” 

Two tiny fists pounded his broad chest; two shoulders and arms 
wriggled wildly in an attempt to get out of his embrace; two eyes shot 
angry darts into his own; but two dimples appeared at the ends of the 
sweetest smile yet. 

“You angel! No, I’ll never let you go!” he cried, as if she had 
asked it verbally. 

‘But then the mouth turned pathetic, the eyes turned pleading, and 
he had to release her or feel himself a brute. 

“T’ll let you go on one condition,” he said, still holding her 
firmly: “that you speak to me. Will you speak?” 

She nodded yes, and he looked at her doubtfully. 

“Truly?” he said, and she crossed her heart in solemn promise. 

Then he let her go; and she stood before him, hesitating, blushing, 
and altogether adorable. 

“Speak, dear,” he entreated. 

“T c-c-c-an’t speak,” she said, “ b-be-be-cause I st-t-t-tutter.” 

“Oh, is that all?” cried Levering, infinitely relieved. “I thought 
you had an awful voice or a bad lisp or something really unattractive! 
But a simple little stammer—oh, is that all? Well, now stammer out 
two things, my lady. First, that you love me.” 

The smile was radiant. “TI 1-l-l-love y-y-you!” she said, and then 
the smile and the smiler were gathered into a pair of outstretched arms. 

“ And now, Dear Heart, for the second stammer. What is your first 
name?” 

One violet eye peeped out from the enveloping embrace, and one 
dimple showed at the end of a smile. “ Bib-bub-betty,” she said. 

“ Betty, a darling name, and Bib-bub-betty is unusual and specially 
dear. Oh, Betty, you do love me, don’t you?” 

“Would I be here if I didn’t?” she said, as she nestled her head 
on his shoulder and curled her fingers inside his own. 

“ W-where ’s your s-stammer? ” he said, stuttering himself, in sheer 


surprise. 
“Have n’t any,” she returned gayly, smiling at him in pure joy. 
“Oh, you big, beautiful You—I’ll tell you all about it. I’m Nell 
Drayton’s friend. Auntie and I are visiting her. And you never would 
come to see Nell, and I wanted to meet you. And—well, yes, I wanted 
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you to paint me, but Nell said you would use only professional models ; 
so I played a little game. I’m a spoiled child, you know, and they had 
to let me. I just made them.” 

“But Nell Drayton—my cousin Nell?” 

“Yes; you ’re a nice cousin, aren’t you? You haven’t been to see 
her since we’ve been there. If you had, of course it would all have 
come out, and we should have been properly introduced. And you see, 
Kay, I just wanted you to paint me; so I tried this way.” 

“But it was risky, dearest.” 

“Not at all, so far as J was concerned. I can take care of myself. 
It has proved risky for you, however. What will Nell say?” 

“But your silence, your stammer? ” 

“ Oh, the silence was part of my little game. I could n’t have played 
it otherwise. I just made Aunt Lydia bring me here that day and fix it 
up. How she hated to! But I make everybody do what I will. As to 
the stammer—that was just for fun, to see if you would love me in spite 
of it.” 

“TI would, indeed!” declared Levering, holding her close, “and do 
you know, I sort of miss it, Bib-bub-betty!” 
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THE FORSAKEN SEAPORT 
BY MAHLON LEONARD FISHER 


HESE are the wharves where once a thousand ships, 
Laden with lovely damassin, sweet wine, 
And aromatic spice from isles benign, 
Safe harbor sought what time the sun’s rim dips. 
These are the ways where now no merchant slips 
Her cable-chains in haste at rise of day, 
With mind to flee the roadstead and away, 
Like easy laughter loosed from Fancy’s lips. 


A bird bereaved that waits, the wistful Town, 
Her nestlings long since fledged and flown afar— 
Her myriad brood—beyond the last wan bar 

Of morning mist that hid the tempest’s frown. 
Night after night she harks in vain for whir 

Of wearied wings which wend not back to her. 











REPRISAL 
By Joe H. Ranson 


three days. Being the county seat, Tuna boasted a new court- 

house, which, with the exception of Highsmith’s two-story mer- 
chandise store, was the only brick building in town. Other buildings, 
of frame and of adobe, most of them of only one story, were built in a 
line across from the railroad station. In front of them were hitching- 
racks, where saddled horses stood every day and where wagons con- 
gregated thickly on Saturdays. Beyond the business street, the town 
was scattered over the prairie for a mile or more, every householder en- 
joying that freedom of elbows dear to the Western heart. 

The Fullerton had attracted a good deal of interest in Tuna, being 
of those things which the Tuna mind had hitherto regarded as existing 
only in pictures or in the tales of those chance sons who travel of occasion 
out beyond the ranges, into the world of cities and varnish and up- 
holstery. Son Tolliver, the blasé accompanier of cattle shipments, had 
seen sights of unbelievable splendor, but even Mr. Tolliver admitted that 
the Fullerton was a winner in the line of luxurious private transportation 
facilities. 

The party who travelled in this palatial excrescence upon the dusty 
landscape was a small one, consisting of but two gentlemen. The 
younger was Mr. Edmund Fullerton, Jr., capitalist, Chicago; the other 
was Edmund Fullerton, Sr., retired. 

The presence of the Fullerton was due to the fact that Tuna was the 
county seat, and the new brick court-house was provided with a fire- 
proof vault which contained the records of the great principality of herd- 
specked prairie that stretched for miles and miles on every hand. The 
next county seat was two hundred miles away, and it had no fire-proof 
vault. Hence, to them that would inquire into the lands that lay about 
in virginal undevelopment, Tuna with its brick court-house was the point 
of interest. 

The tarrying of the Fullertons lengthened into a week. Mr. Edmund 
Fullerton, Jr., was each day engaged within the new brick court-house, 
among the dusty shelves of its fire-proof vault. The delay was due to 
the fact that he distrusted his own judgment, and had wired his attorney 


TT: private car Fullerton had been on the side track at Tuna for 
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to come to Tuna, where he would await him. The Jawyer had frowned, 
studied the railway guides an hour in desperation, and sworn heartily, 
in the manner of city men who are called away from their granite 
caiions. But he had prepared for immediate departure, for the word of 
the younger Fullerton was the word of the greatest land syndicate in the 
world, and it is not given mere man to hesitate when millions command. 

The delay being necessary, and the trip being one of simple pleasure 
to the elder Fullerton, he ventured forth into the town, and made the 
acquaintance of its leading citizens. Having for the first two score 
years of his life followed the soil, in this return to the freshness of the 
country he felt a pleasure which may be accounted for only as being a 
memory, a reflection, an answer to the insistent call that had worried 
him in the city, to which he had become a slave. 

It was upon the fourth day of their stay that the elder Fullerton 
donned his oldest clothes, procured a saddle horse from the livery stable, 
and rode forth into the plain. -He followed a road haphazard, caring 
not whither it might lead him—a sort of modern Don Quixote in search 
of adventure. Many years had passed during which he had ridden only 
in automobiles and street-cars, so he rode stiffly, with the awkwardness 
of the unaccustomed. Yet he rode joyously, for the old call was in- 
sistent, throbbing, the call of the land, the plea of the good brown earth. 

The summer had not yet come with its blazes, and the young grass 
undulated beneath a light breeze, luxurious, riotously green, spreading 
like a boundless sea about him. Far to the right a low range of mesas 
lifted, amethyst in the distance. The land was rolling, and Fullerton 
rode to the tops of rises, wondering at the successive wonders that con- 
fronted him. This was a new experience, a wonderful, fresh land, 
boundless, limitless, different from the bordered smallness of the Illinois 
farms that he had known. 

In the afternoon he was nearer the mesas, forgetful of time and 
obligations, lost in the joy of his new experiences. The road had 
dwindled to a trail, with wheel-marks here and there in the shortened 
grass or bare earth. He topped a rise and drew rein to look upon a 
valley, with a windmill, a house, and a eorral, and the purple mesas 
in the background. The ranch-house was small, only two rooms and a 
gallery, the corral hardly more than a horse-lot, the animals far from 
numerous. The valley itself was not large, for the mesas lifted sharply 
in the near background, losing outline at their base, the rim rock sharp 
ent against the flaring sunset sky. The holding was indeed almost in- 
finitesimal in comparison with the great ranches that surrounded it. 
As Fullerton sat looking down upon it, a man came out of the kitchen 
door with a pail in his hand, went to the windmill, and dipped a bucket- 
ful of water from the barrel under the flowing spout. Fullerton touched 
the horse with his spurless heel and rode down to the house. 
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On beholding a man riding down upon his stronghold, the rancher 
shaded his eyes to make out who was paying him this visit. Not that it 
could be said to be entirely unexpected, for in this land the unexpected 
does not include chance droppings-in of hungry men, be they friends, 
strangers, or even foes. 

Upon nearer approach, Fullerton made out that the ranchman was 
not a young man, that he stooped slightly, that his legs were slightly 
bowed, and that the hair on his bared head and his mustache was grizzled. 

“Down and come in, stranger,” spoke the householder, with easy 
hospitality, setting his bucket on the step. “Jest throw yer saddle there 
in the corner and turn yer mount loose. Can’t get out of the little 
pasture.” 

Fullerton felt a secret elation that he had not forgotten how to 
saddle or unsaddle a horse, that the old power over dumb animals re- 
mained with him, so that even the most fractious of broncos became 
docile under his guidance. He removed saddle and bridle, and slapped 
the horse resoundingly on the flank. The released animal expressed 
his joy of temporary freedom by kicking up his heels and wallowing 
in the dust of the yard, while the man. picked up the saddle and dumped 
it heavily into the corner of the gallery. His host had disappeared in 
the kitchen, whence came the sound of sizzling grease and a man’s voice 
singing. 

Fullerton sat down upon the steps and looked out over the valley. 
He felt at home, at ease. It was the spirit of the land into which he 
had come. Welcome seemed writ upon the very hills. 

The sizzling in the kitchen ceased and the man’s voice was heard 
more clearly. It was the voice of an old man who had remained young, 
who had breathed youth with every inhalation of this glorious air of 
the plains, who had ripened rather than aged, and who could ride his 
fifty miles without turning a hair. He was making bread, and he 
hummed over his work, occasionally letting out the lilt of his song in 
full voice. He played no favorites, running the gamut of all the cow- 
boy ditties from “Jim Bass” to “The Cowboy’s Lament.” Suddenly 
he abandoned the Western ballads and fell into one of the old-time songs. 
It seemed to take his fancy, and he sang it over and over. Finally he 
came out on the gallery for a drink of water. 

As he stepped out upon the gallery, with the song still upon his 
lips, the elder Fullerton, sitting in the dusk with his chin in his hands, 
caught something in the voice that jerked him to a sitting position and 
held him tense. The man had ceased singing and was taking the dipper 
from the oja. He came to the edge of the gallery, and stood outlined 
upon the clear sky. 

“By God!” said the elder Fullerton, without irreverence, as he got 
to his feet and grasped the other’s arm. 
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The rancher held the dipper suspended, It seemed to have turned 
to stone, as did the arm and hand. It did not shake, did not tremble, 
simply remained stationary, so still that the water in it was motionless. 

“By God!” repeated the elder Fullerton, gazing. 

“ Well, Ill be——” began the other, and the dipper clattered upon 
the floor. He had wheeled and was peering earnestly into Fullerton’s 
face. Then he grasped the visitor by the shoulders, almost roughly. 

“ Adam Lenton,” whispered Mr. Fullerton... 

The other did not answer at first, but kept his hands upon Fullerton’s 
shoulders, looking down into Fullerton’s eyes. 

“Why didn’t you let me know, Adam?” said the city man. “I 
thought you ’d been dead years and years. I wanted to hear, wanted to 
show you that I knew, wanted tomake——” He did not finish. The other 
had released him swiftly and had gone back into the kitchen. But song 
no longer mingled with the sizzling of bacon. Fullerton stood leaning 
upon the gallery post, his face turned toward the peaceful valley. 

The rancher brought forth the supper and placed it on the table, 
where two plates were laid. He motioned Fullerton to be seated. ' 

“ You ’re mistook, stranger,” he said, as he poured the coffee. “ Adam 
Lenton is dead. My name’s Henry Teese. ‘Old Man’ Teese, they calls 
me.” 

Fullerton passed the night at the ranch, and he and “ Old Man ” Teese 
talked of many things—the country, the lack of sufficient rain, cattle, 
the rise in meat, of everything save the one thing they held always back, 
the something that existed or had existed, yet which was for some cause 
dead and not to be resurrected. 

Later in the evening Hub Doherty rode in from Tuna and un- 
saddled for the night. He appeared excited, and when the “ Old Man” 
had given him food, they went into the kitchen together and the sound 
of their voices was low and muffled. 

When Fullerton came to part with his host the next morning, he took 
his hand and looked up into the bronzed face. 

“ Adam: ” he began. 

“ Teese,” said the other. “‘Old Man’ Teese. Drap in when ye’re 
this way again.” He turned and disappeared into the house. 

Upon his arrival in Tuna, the elder Fullerton found that the lawyer 
his son had sent for had arrived. The younger Fullerton and his legal 
adviser were going over certain maps and blue prints. Their voices 
easily penetrated into the compartment of the Fullerton where the elder 
Fullerton was changing his clothes. 

“There ’s no clear title, I am sure,” came the voice of the legal one, 
“and it is the connection between the other two tracts. It seems to have 
been overlooked somehow. ‘There is no record of a later transfer. Per- 
haps it is n’t even fenced, lying with the other land, but there ’s a discrep- 
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ancy in the field notes. What did you say was the name of the party 
holding it?” 

The younger Fullerton seemed to consult some memoranda. Then 
he replied. 

“Oh, that’s the ranch owned by Teese— Old Man’ Teese, they call 
him. He’s been here since the year one. Something of a recluse, but 
they say he comes in once or twice a year and tears things up. Evidently 
not much of a business man, as he has nothing to show for his title. 
I sent——” 

“ It’ll be easy to absorb,” came the voice of the lawyer, interrupting. 

“ Of course,” assented the younger Fullerton. “That’s why I sent 
for you. I would n’t trust my own judgment, although it has proved 
identical with yours. We’ll simply say nothing about this until the 
papers are prepared. Then ‘Teese will have to get out.” 

The door of the compartment opened, and the elder Fullerton entered. 
He looked at the two men fixedly for a moment, but when he spoke he 
entirely ignored the presence of the lawyer. 

“ Ed,” he said, “ I want to talk to you alone.” 

The lawyer rose, excused himself, and left the car. He was smiling 
as he walked along the row of stores which comprised Tuna’s business 
section, towards the hotel. This was a piece of work after his own heart. 
Then the face of the elder Fullerton came before him, and he frowned. 
The old man was a fool. How he ever happened to have so shrewd a 


son 








The elder Fullerton took the seat vacated by the lawyer and leaned 
forward. His face was slightly flushed and his eyes were bright as he 
began to speak. 

“ Sometimes,” he said slowly, “it comes up in a man’s life whether 
he shall rise or fall, whether he’ll live straight and be decent and 
civilized or whether he won’t. Usually, if he slips up he’s gone. A 
long time ago, when I was a young fellow, just in from the farm, it was 
put up to me like that, and I slipped. It was in a bank. The loss was 
discovered, and another man disappeared. He worked in the bank, too. 
We had been friends, but at that time we did not speak. The reason 
was a girl. I married her. She was your mother.” 

The elder Fullerton paused a moment and regarded his son whimsi- 
cally. The latter sat still, his face calm, his eyes closely observant. 

“The other man did not do this for me,” went on the older man. 
“He hated me because of the girl whom I had taken from him. But 
he still loved her, and he did it for her. Of course in doing this thing, 
he saved me, but he also saved the future for her and for her children. 
I had had my lesson.” 

Again the older man hesitated. He leaned his forehead wearily upon 
his hands a moment before he went on, 
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“That was forty years ago, and I never heard of the other man 
until last night. Yesterday I took a horse and rode into the country. 
About nightfall I came to a ranch-house and went in to ask the hospi- 
tality of the ranchman. It was the man. But he would n’t admit it. 
Said his name was Teese.” 


When Hub Doherty rode up to the Teese ranch-house two nights 
after the Fullerton had sped on its journey northward, he found a lamp 
burning in the kitchen and the old man humming over the stove. The 
old ranchman looked up as the boy entered. 

“It’s all right, Uncle Henry! ” shouted the exultant Hub, disturbing 
the slumbers of Annette, the ranch cat. “There’s plenty of records 
been found over to Tuna, and they can’t bother you a little bit.” 
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IN THE VESTRY ROOM 
By S. Lippincott 


gloomy, empty room with restless activity. 

He had waited for her so often that he was not surprised at being 
detained now. He was thinking that this was her wedding day, and 
that he was about to bid her good-by as an unmarried woman. He had 
not known her long—three months, in fact—but in that time he had 
known no one else, had thought of no one else—a most unusual thing 
in this twentieth century of ours. He remembered the first night he 
had met her, at a dance. She had worn white tulle, and had sat out 
two dances with him in the conservatory on the seat that just held two. 
Her throat had matched her gown; and her eyes—he seemed to see 
them now, liquid and soft and at the same time a spice of the devil in 
them—they were the color of the violets in her hair. By-the-by, he had 
those violets still in a pocket of the very coat he wore. That was three 
short, three blissful months ago, and now—now she was going to be 
married ! 

The peal of the organ rang through the room the thrilling march 
from “ Lohengrin.” He stood as if petrified, his eyes fastened on the 
dark wall in a dazed fashion. 

Some one touched him on the shoulder. “Come, old fellow,” his 
best man whispered. “She’s half way up the aisle, and we must not 
be behindhand at the chancel.” 


|" the heat of a September noon he was pacing up and down the 
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LOVE O’ MAN 
By Caroline Wood Morrison and Emma Bell Miles 


* 


where Isodene and Peter lived were astir with tiny lives in- 

numerable; the tide of spring washed over everything in 
deep waves of beauty and life. The very fields seemed unreal in the 
haze of spring bush-burning; the dead branches tossed like gray foam 
against a smoke-faded horizon. Here and there a single tree grew 
dark against the sky as it thickened with countless little leaves, and 
its shadow, falling, outlined contours of boulder and ravine. 

Dimly on the face of the brown fields, a youth appeared with 
a mule and a plow, advancing, turning, and retreating along the dew- 
darkened rows. 

On the lonely road that meandered between two farms a girl 
walked slowly, swinging at her side a stout basket woven of white- 
oak splints. Here, among the fence-row weeds and brambles, fine 
green films of spring were stealing over all that was stiff or color- 
less. In the same way the girl’s presence, homely though it was, 
and tiny in space and time, seemed to nullify for a moment the 
stark and desolate facts of a sordid, lonely existence. For in her 
homespun garments blossomed some old pagan fancy; her shawl was 
saffron-dyed, her dress was the mellow old-gold hue of peach-leaves, 
and her neckerchief, which she had bought at the store, a deep, 
opulent yellow. 

The plowboy halted his mule at her approach. “Howdy, Isodene! 
Where you goin’?” he greeted her with the heavy courtesy of a 
good-natured man dulled with toil. 

For answer, she showed him the basket that contained her father’s 
midday meal. “There’s too much for one, Peter,” she commented, 
looking straight at him with blue eyes that held always behind them 
a cloud of dreaminess, of other-worldiness. “ Have a piece of pie.” 

“Ef it won’t disfurnish your pap,” he answered, accepting the 
proffered refreshment. : 

She leaned on the top rail and silently watched him eat, sitting 
on the plow. 

“ Seems like I can hear a noise under the ground,” he remarked, 
looking curiously at the earth beneath his bare feet. 
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She also bent downward and appeared to brood or to listen in 
a sweet melancholy. 

“Like water a-runnin’, or like somebody talkin’ and movin’ 
around,” he continued, gesticulating vaguely with the half-eaten 
section of pie. 

“T know what it is,” she said, after a pause. “It’s the Sylvaines!” 

Peter scratched his head under his wide straw hat. “You mean 
one o’ them ha’nts you’re always a-seein’? ” 

* No—no ha’nts nor boogars.” Folding both arms on the weather- 
blackened rail, she fixed her lack-lustre, indwelling eyes upon him. 
“The Sylvaines are—well, roots: the roots of plants‘and trees,” she 
told him earnestly. “They have shapes somethin’ like people. Ain’t 
you heard tell of mandrakes and potatoes with faces? They move round 
and creep, soft and slow, in the earth when it’s warm with the sun. 
This time o’ year the sap runs in streams—they’re all awake and 
reachin’ deep in the ground. They have their own rules and laws; 
they can see; they can move back and forth; they can talk! I know! 
I know a heap they say—or that they think, anyhow.” 

“You know a heap!” he gibed good-humoredly. 

“Yes, I do,” she assured him. “My mother is Scotch-Irish. 
She ’s a seventh daughter of a seventh daughter, just like me. She 
can visit with fairy folk in the evenin’. I used to wake up and 
listen at her when I was a little chap. But Father ‘lowed it might 
be resky in some way, and he made her stop. And I. used to listen 
at the Sylvaines with her, but I don’t any more now. Brother Lominack 
said for us not to—that it might be dangerous.” 

Peter laughed sheepishly and slapped the lines on the back of 
the drowsing mule, as though to move on. 

“Let your plow stand still a minute, and Ill tell you what they ’re 
a-sayin’ right now, if you don’t believe I can,” she challenged. 

“Let ’s see you—ef you ain’t a-feared,” he answered, half daring, 
half hesitating. 

She crossed the fence and flung herself on the newly turned earth, 
her ear close to the warm, dark loam. 

“They must be havin’ a meetin’,” she murmured in a tone that 
caught Peter’s interest and touched his imagination. “They’re all 
talkin’ at once. I can’t understand when they mutter away so fast. 
. -- Oh, I can tell you! It’s a new plant they ’re fixin’ to set out 
right here. A young one—a Sylvaine has to hold it until the flower 
opens. They ’re makin’ out to tell her somethin’ particular—oh, 
somethin’ wonderful! This is the seventh seed of a seventh bloom, 
and so it’s got a blessing on it——” 

“Huh!” grunted the listener, incredulous. How could there be 
a blessing on mere natural objects—on anything outside the church? 
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“7 can hear them now,” the interpreter continued, “ sayin’ that 
if two mortals, two that love each other, try to pick the flower at 
the same time, the Sylvaine will come to life and be like us ”—she 
seemed far away—‘“so long as she can hold to the flower, so long 
as she can keep it in her hands. It will give her a chanst, they say, 
to find a soul of her own; but it’ll have to be before the flower fades. 
. . . They’re all talkin’ again,” she lamented plaintively. “I can’t 
catch a word.” She rose to her feet and shook the clinging fragments 
of soil from the dull gold of her gown as she seemed to shake herself 
free from a spell. 

“T don’t believe a word of—of that!” Peter cried passionately. 
“ Yes—ef I was your brother Lominack, I’d see to you! I sure 
would! ” 

“ Ffttt! He don’t know nothin’ about me—and you won’t tell,” 
she replied, but the blue eyes widened uneasily. 

“Have you ever said anything about—this here—to anybody but 
me?” the boy asked. 

“No; and I ain’t liable to name it to you again, nuther,” she 
retorted. 

“Tm tellin’ ye for your own good. Where do you expect to go 
to, holdin’ with such?” His voice was harsh. “I wisht you had n’t 


- been born with a veil like they say you was. Ha’nts don’t do nobody 


no good. The Bible names them, and says not to have nothin’ to 
do with ’em. They’ll wither your time. But it don’t name no 
Sylvaines, nor them fairies nuther. I don’t believe in no such— 
a-tall!” His voice rose almost to a shout. 

Half ashamed and half angry, she turned away to cross the fence 
and regain the road. Awkwardly, Peter reached a helping hand; yet 
when she touched him he snatched it suddenly away. 

The boy was half afraid of the girl. 

She gave no sign, but caught up her basket and walked steadily 
on. He stood grasping plow and lines, watching until the warm- 
hued figure was far away in the shortened shadows and quivering 
air of noon. : 

It was always this way with Peter. She had forgiven him many 
a rudeness in the past; but this she resented smoulderingly. For 
days thereafter, until the spring plowing and planting were finished, 
she went and came silently on her lonely road between the fields. And 
though, later, she made friends with him, she would never discuss 
the sylvan mystery of which she had once spoken so boldly, putting 
aside his tentative questions. 

“It brings bad luck to name them things, just like you said. It 
made us quarrel that time.” 

Singularly,.he felt no triumph in this admission. “I named 
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Sylvaines to my mother,” he said sheepishly. “She ‘lows they ’re 
gypsies. I’ve heared they live in the open and cooks outdoors. Pappy 
traded horses with ’em oncet.” 

Isodene maintained obstinate silence. 

They were standing on the spot where the end of Peter’s fur- 
rows brought him near to Isodene’s path, and she swung the pail with 
the daily luncheon for the husband and father of a seventh daughter 
of a seventh daughter. 

“ Pappy says,” continues Peter, “there’s a bunch of ’em camped 
now down the river a piece. Folks that’s been missin’ their chickens 
lays it onto them.” 

Isodene’s lips parted; but before she was ready to speak a storm- 
wind drew across the knob in enormous, shivering sighs. The woods, 
the blades of sprouting corn, moved, fluttered, and whispered together. 
Eerie shadows leaped forth as from hidden lairs, and flung their 
formless duskiness across the fields. Thunder rolled, deep and omin- 
ous, in the clouded west. In their flight for shelter, neither Peter 
nor the more observant Isodene saw that a brilliant scarlet flower had 
opened at their feet. 

Again next day they failed to see it. Isodene had trudged 
faithfully in draggling weeds to carry her father’s dinner. Both 
countrymen were afield in spite of threatening weather, for the sum- 
mer was wet, and they utilized every moment of sunshine. 

There had been a quilting in the settlement, and Isodene was: 
accusing Peter: 

“You walked right through the room without speakin’ to me. 
You never even looked at me.” 

“T looked,” said Peter meaningly, and turned red. “I seed your 
pink dress. It—it was powerful pretty.” 

His unaccustomed tone and manner made her eyes droop. She 
twisted the corner of her apron, dropped it, reached vaguely for its 
support, and looked about for a new subject of conversation. 

“Oh!” she cried, perceiving the blossom and coming closer to it. 
“ How pretty—like something alive!” The flower on its tall, slender 
stem, wafted by some vagrant breeze—or impulse, was it?—leaned 
toward her. Peter reached for her hand as it slipped below the 
scarlet cup. Both, startled, stepped back and half turned away. The 
dank mist, rolling up from the ereek, enveloped them closely. Con- 
scious, embarrassed, they stood perfectly still for its passing. 

When the wind lifted the fog, the sun shone clear on a group of 
three where but two had been. 

In place of the blooming plant an elfin shape clothed in tints 
of browns and grays swayed slenderly; dark hair curled over slim 
shoulders and around a dark-eyed, pointed, wonderful little face; 
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all brown and gray save red, red lips and the scarlet flower clasped 
tight—a flower whose petals shivered with vitality, of a color rich 
as blood of youth and bright as flame of desire. 

“It’s the Sylvaine! It’s the Sylvaine! Let’s run away quick 
before we-uns is bewitched.” 

Peter did not hear. He had forgotten Isodene. He saw only the 
beautiful, bewildered stranger, who, meeting his admiring eyes, smiled 
timidly and moved towards him. 

The boy held out both hands. His shyness even was overborne 
by the rush of new emotions, whirled away and lost like a dry leaf 
in the flame of the hearth as the boy, under the influence of beauty 
and mystery, became a man. 

“Don’t be afeard,” he said in tones new to Peter’s tongue. 
“Come home with me—to Mammy’s house.” 

The other murmured words in a strange language, looking at him 
with her great eyes. She seemed not to see the shrinking Isodene. 
Peter pointed to the smoke rising from his father’s house, and she 
let him take her hand and guide her toward the gray roof. 

Isodene, alone and forgotten, ran after them a little way, but 
they did not glance back and would not heed her appeal. Pride 
came to her aid. She would not fo'low, though she could not force 
herself to go home. The bitterest drop in her cup was that she 
herself had evoked this apparition ! 

From afar now, she saw Peter with the exquisite stranger, point- 
ing to various objects, already trying to find some method of com- 
munication, to teach the new-comer his rough, earth language. 

Doubts as to Peter’s safety mingled with Isodene’s anger at his 
desertion. That night she stole by his window, where the red fire- 
light streamed forth, a square shaft, into the thick mist and flying 
rain. She was spared the sight of Peter's rapt, adoring eyes; the 
narrow pane showed the stranger only, framed the lovely form and 
spirituelle face, like some painting. .She was dancing. Without music, 
without other rhythm than the swift, resonant patting of Peter’s 
hands, she was dancing as Isodene and Peter had never seen any 
one dance before—dancing all over, alive with poetic grace to the 
tips of her fingers, to the swift, soft pressure of feet no larger than 
might set firm on a man’s heart. Not the~loose-jointed swinging, 
tossing, bounding, of the mountaineers, but a bending, melting, sway- 
ing movement that went weaving to and fro on the homely braided 
rug, her dark eyes flashing, the flower of her mouth parting to disclose 
heart of pearl. 

Isodene, out in the rain that was falling again, shivered and turned 
away with a sob. The loneliness of unshared gayety struck into her 
heart. Peter’s voice held her: 
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“T don’t want nothin’ better than to pet you and wait on you!” 

The Sylvaine laughed aloud. Peter dragged forward a chair, and 
she threw herself down, panting, quivering, a-glow, in a pretty abandon. 

“You shall always be waited upon,” said the young mountaineer, 
with unexpected eloquence. “Ill spend my life bein’ your slave. ‘And 
when Pappy and Mammy come back from town there won’t: be nothin’ 
too much for you to ask. They ’ll be proud to do hit!” 

Isodene pressed closer to the window under the streaming eaves. 
She must watch lest the Sylvaine do him occult injury. And now 
she saw him bring fresh milk, newly baked oval pones, services and 
wild berries drowned in cream. 

As she ate, the Sylvaine’s eyes blessed his ministry. Always her 
left hand clung to the flower. 

“Oh, but you’re fine!” jubilated the boy. “There never was 
anything like you in this world till to-day. Smile, you pretty child! 
I never will make you cry. I won’t have no aim but to make you 
happy. It don’t make no differ now whether it raines or shines. 
Ef you smile, I’m jist plumb content! ” 

That his words were not comprehensible by her appeared not to 
trouble him. Only once was his mood shadowed. Bringing a vase 
for the flower, he met with a shaken head and frown of refusal. But 
he had so completely forgotten Isodene that even her story of the 
Sylvaines and the magic red bloom was obliterated from his mind. 
He felt only that he had erred in one effort to please, and tried another, 
bringing a drinking-cup. 

Isodene, outside, in misery, thought that the girl, unaccustomed 
to light and love, drinking from the cup he held to her lips, letting 
her hand rest in this big, fine lover’s, must feel like a spirit newly 
received in heaven. Surely one so happy could work no harm to the 
mortal that loved her. 

“T ain’t needed, not even to take keer of him,” Isodene told her 
heavy heart. 

The two rapt beings in the firelit room heard soft, swift sounds, 
a pattering as of heavier drops—it was Isodene’s feet fleeing from the 
window, out into the wet fields, the drenched night, the lonely road. 
Her eyes, aching with unfallen tears, saw at last into the little cabin 
where her mother held hard-bitten lips to deny the “visions” that 
came to her wild, Celtic blood in midsummer nights like this. 

The next day Isodene, hidden in a fence corner behind a tangle 
of undergrowth, saw him come, leading his horse, whereon perched a 
small brown and gray figure holding against its breast a brilliant 
flower. 

Very tenderly and carefully Peter lifted the little Sylvaine off 
at the field’s edge. 
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The music of bird and insect thrilled all the opal summer air. 
A gurgle of clear water sang in the dell. Peter bent his head above 
the stranger’s happy, eager face. 

“T love you,” he murmured, “I love you!” and leaned yet nearer 
to illustrate his meaning with a caress. The soft dark eyes widened, 
then suddenly changed to a look of alarm. 

There was a sharp cry of jealous pain; Isodene flung herself across 
the low rail fence and snatched the “red flower of life.” 

The lips that Peter would have kissed vanished! The slim young 
form in its dull grays and browns, the little pointed face with the 
big eyes, disappeared like a wraith of the mist out of which she had 
come. Where her bright young life and loveliness had delighted the 
earth, there drifted now but a passing cloud of golden motes that were 
slowly drawn up in the long afternoon sunshine. 

Peter and Isodene faced each other, alone. Dazed and perplexed, 
they waited each for the other to speak. At first there was a space 
between them—where the Sylvaine had stood. The breeze blew Isodene’s 
full skirt forward and bridged it. 

On Peter’s yokel countenance a great wonder erased his. first 
expression of horror and grief. 

' “J—TI t-told you it was bad luck to name the Sylvaines!” panted 
Isodene, her apron to her eyes. 

His mind adjusted itself. He had been in love—beauty had set 
his thick pulses to fluid ecstasy. That beauty he suddenly suspected 
of being insubstantial, not natural. But another woman was here in 
place of her whose lips he had been about to press! Strange! Still, 
there was the mitigating fact that the other woman was Isodene, whom 
he would have liked to kiss long ago, had he not been afraid. Since 
her eyes were hid in her apron, he lost the old timidity. His big 
arm went naturally around her sob-racked form. 

“ We-uns has been bewitched, Isodene Deever,” he said in tones not 
free from fright. 

By accident his broad sole trod on the flower Isodene had let fall. 

The vision had faded—the red, sweet flower was perished—the 
man’s foot was set on its perfumed ruin! 

From a fence-row clump of bushes that shook, a face, pale with 
the sudden fright of Isodene’s onslaught—a pointed little face with 
pathetic eyes—peered forth on the reunited pair. A moment it glim- 
mered there—a moment long enough to stamp and fix upon it the 
cruelty of love’s lesson—and then was withdrawn. A low sob came 
to their ears; in the drone of June meadows soft, pattering footfalls 
mingled with the hedgerow voices and whir of filmy wings. 

“ What was that?” cried Isodene, leaping to Peter’s arms in terror. 
“T heared somethin’—somethin’ run! ” 
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“°T ain’t nothin’,’ he assured, his manhood conquering super- 
stition as he felt the weaker woman-girl clinging to his brawny neck. 
“ We ain’t agoin’ to be bewitched no more from nothin’ from the under- 
world. As long as we live together, Isodene, don’t never say no more 
the word that done hit!” 

As long as we live together! And but an hour ago she had been 
forgotten! But Isodene saw in a confused way that such is the love 
of man—and, such as it was, her nature cried out for its possession. 
Perhaps it was never to be hers in its entirety—perhaps she could never 
utter the same appeal to his fancy as the vision lost. Perhaps all 
women would hereafter seem to him large or dull or heavy. But she 
clung to Peter, murmuring over and over the sweet assurances of 
her faithfulness and her love. 


“Them gypsies is gone,” said Pappy Bell, returning with his spouse 
from an excursion into civilization. -“ They ‘lowed in the valley that 
one of the youngest gals—she peddled ‘ pressed flowers’ they called 
’em—was lost up yere on the mountain and come back nigh about 
dead. They air queer folk, a-wanderin’ an’ a-wanderin’ to and fro. 
’Pears like they jist simply ain’t human. An’ the jargon these talked! 
Some of ’em did n’t know a word o’ real langwidge like we-uns speaks. 
’Pears like they ain’t scasely human! ” 

“Don’t you listen to no such, Isodene,” warned Peter, catching 
the last words only, and dragging his promised wife out of ear-shot, 
“T don’t want you to have no dealin’s with any such truck as Pappy’s 
speakin’ of.” 

Isodene lifted to his, humble, wistful eyes. “I won’t, Peter,” she 
promised. “ As long as we live together I won’t never no more talk 
erbout nothin’ strange or—underground ”—she whispered the word— 
“or that ain’t like other folks. Well jist be content with what we 
can get our hands on—us women-folk has to anyhow—and not try to 
know nothin’ else. I ’ll do jist what you tell me, Peter,” she said; and 
he gave her a kiss and the promise: 

“T’ll make ye a good man, Isodene, an’ allus aim to see atter 
you the best I know how. You’re the onliest woman in the world 
for me!” 


And the little red flower lay dying, and the summer drifted a 


few leaves—not having many to spare in the season’s busy heat—above 
its lonely bed. Its episode had been a fairy tale that is told. 
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THE PANAMA CANAL AND THE 
PACIFIC COAST PORTS 


By Forbes Lindsay 


the opening of the Panama Canal as will the Pacific Coast 

region. A vast amount of produce which now moves to its 
market in an easterly direction will take the water route from coast to 
coast when that shall have become available. Great quantities of food- 
stuffs that could not stand the expense of the rail haul will be raised 
in the far Western States and shipped to the East. The cost of sending 
a ton of merchandise from San Francisco to New York by water will 
be little more than one-fourth of the present rate for transportation 
between these points. There will be little, if any, loss of time. Fast 
freight trains occupy fourteen or fifteen days in crossing the continent. 
Eighteen-knot vessels will complete the circuit in the same time. It is 
easy to believe that, with the extension of turbine engines and the intro- 
duction of oil-burning furnaces, such a rate of speed will be commonly 
maintained by merchant ships. 

The Panama Canal will revolutionize the internal trade of the 
United States and greatly expand its foreign commerce. The Pacific 
Coast ports realize that they must be important factors in this develop- 
ment, and they are one and all preparing to play an effective part in 
the prospective era of maritime activity. Before the beginning of 1915, 
upward of one hundred millions of dollars will be spent in improving 
the facilities of the harbors and ports of our Pacific seaboard for the 
accommodation of ocean-going vessels. It is a noteworthy fact that 
almost all these improvements are being carried out at the public expense 
and under the direction of State and city officials. All along the coast 
contests have been waged for years between municipalities and com- 
mercial corporations for the control of water-fronts and docking facili- 
ties. Without an important exception, the people have won in these 
fights to secure possession of properties which are vital factors in the 
prosperity of this region. 

Seattle is securing independence in this respect by a novel process 
which will result in the creation of the most unique harbor in the world, 


N O other portion of the United States will benefit so greatly by 
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at a cost of twenty-five million dollars. The narrow strip of land front- 
ing upon the Sound is in the hands of railroads and other corporations 
from which it cannot be wrested. The plan upon which the city has 
started vigorously to work is to construct a canal from Salmon Bay to 
Lake Washington, a large body of fresh water, along one shore of which 
the business section of Seattle stretches. Here will be installed docking 
facilities patterned upon those of the Bush Terminals. The federal 
government, the State of Washington, Kings County, and the city of 
Seattle have joined in meeting the cost of these improvements. The 
other port developments along the coast will be effected by similar 
codperation. 

Every seaport on the Pacific Coast advances a strong argument to 
warrant its heavy expenditures for the betterment of shipping facilities 
and to justify its expectation of a great increase in traffic following the 
opening of the Panama Canal. Seattle lays stress upon the fact that it 
is 1,260: miles nearer to Yokohama by the Great Circle Route than are 
the southern ports by way of Honolulu; that it is the last port of call on 
the Pacific for vessels bound to the Orient, as well as the logical coaling- 
point for the 5,000-mile journey. 

Tacoma has, on Commencement Bay, several miles of deep water 
frontage. By the construction of the Wapato Waterway and the im- 
provement of the Puyallup River, it will double this mileage. Under the 
direction of Mr. Virgil Bogue, the well-known New York port engineer, 
the city is spending millions in these extensions and in the creation of 
facilities for handling the great expansion of tonnage which it con- 
fidently believes will fall to its lot in the readjustment of commerce 
that will result from the operation of the Canal. Tacoma relies for its 
future prosperity and the bulk of its shipping business upon the vast 
hinterland of varied production, but scarcely touched resources, with 
which it is connected by several railroad lines. 

Portland, though situated one hundred and fourteen miles from 
the Pacific Ocean, can accommodate vessels drawing twenty-six feet 
of water at its docks. The United States in conjunction with the munic- 
ipality of Portland is deepening the ship channel so as to secure a per- 
manent depth of thirty feet to the sea, and an increased width. At 
the same time, new jetties, with a total frontage of ten miles, are under 
construction. Warehouses, sheds, coal-docks, and elevators are among 
the improvements which are under way. Portland has an immense trade 
in grain and lumber, and looks for a great extension of its distributing 
business in the future. 

San Francisco has constructed a long sea-wall into the bay parallel 
with the shore-line, and has filled in the intervening space. Piers com- 
posed entirely of concrete and steel will be run out from this “made” 
land. Each will be eight hundred feet long and two hundred and fifty 
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wide. They will extend along a frontage of thirty-five miles and will be 
served by a belt railroad. All this property is in the hands of the State 
and under the control of a board of harbor commissioners. 

Half a century ago the village of Oakland gave a fifty-year grant of 
its water-front to a private individual for a trivial consideration. It 
passed into the hands of a railroad corporation, and has only lately 
been recovered by the municipality. Oakland has entered upon extensive 
improvements which will entail the expenditure of twenty-five millions 
of dollars. When the plans have been completed the port will have 
twenty-six miles of improved water-front and the most modern equip- 
ment for handling cargoes. The Southern Pacific Railroad is also spend- 
ing several millions in the betterment of its terminal facilities at this 
point. 
While Los Angeles is an inland city, it has converted itself into a 
port by annexing the sea-coast town of Wilmington and the intervening 
sixteen miles of land. A municipal railroad will maintain connection 
between the city and its port. With a confidence which the past growth 
of their city seems to justify, the people of Los Angeles declare that it will 
overgrow the gap in the next ten or fifteen years. The federal govern- 
ment has completed, at a cost of three millions of dollars, a breakwater 
nearly two miles in length across the front of San Pedro Bay, making 
a harbor about four hundred acres in extent, with a minimum depth of 
thirty feet. In addition to ten millions of dollars which Los Angeles 
contemplates spending in the creation of shipping facilities, the Southern 
Pacific Railroad is laying out large sums for the same purpose, and has 
constructed at this point a slip seven hundred yards in length, which 
is said to be the longest in the United States. These improvements 
have been planned upon the advice of M. E. P. Goodrich, one of the 
foremost harbor experts in the world. It is his prediction that before 
the middle of the present century the harbor of Los Angeles “ will have 
eighty-two miles of water-front and will handle one hundred and fifty 
tons a lineal foot each year.” 

Los Angeles expects great advantages from the fact that it is but 
seventy miles from the Gicat Circle Route to the Orient. It depends 
mainly, however, for its future expansion of traffic on the country 
behind it and the adjacent Western States. Shipments from points in 
Arizona to New York will save about twenty dollars per ton by taking 
the water route by way of Los Angeles; shipments from Salt Lake will 
save about fourteen dollars a ton. The movement of California’s citrus 
fruit crop to the East by rail costs twenty million dollars a year. It is 
anticipated that after the opening of the Panama Canal the greater 
part of this shipment will pass through Los Angeles and make its way 
to New York by the water route, at a saving of expense of at least 
twelve and a half million dollars. 
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San Diego has one of the finest natural harbors in the world. It is no 
less commodious than beautiful, and needs little improvement to render 
it equal to the reception of the deepest draft vessels which may resort 
to it. The city is spending six million dollars in the establishment of 
accommodations for shipping which will ultimately include ten miles of 
docks, with adequate warehouses and railroad spurs. With the com- 
pletion of the San Diego and Arizona Railroad, this port will have direct 
communication through the Southwest with the East. It can depend 
upon receiving the vast products of the Imperial Valley, the Salt River 
Valley, and other rich regions. 

There seems to be a widespread belief, which is entertained with 
inexplicable satisfaction, that this prospective development of water 
transportation will be detrimental to the railroads. Anything that 
may tend to obstruct the prosperity of our railroads must be in the 
nature of a misfortune to the country at large. However, the con- 
tingency is not within the bounds of probability. Only a small pro- 
portion of the freight upon which the Pacific ports are counting will 
originate at the shipping-points. Ninety per cent. of it, at least, will 
need to be carried to them by rail, and the short haul is the most profit- 
able. Every dollar saved by economy of transportation will be available 
for the extension of internal industries which must make constantly 
increasing business for railroads. The operation of this principle may 
be seen in many parts of America and Europe, where railways parallel 
waterways or serve the same districts, and it works with invariable 
benefit to the former. 

There is no fear of our railroads lacking sufficient business in the 
future, even should their mileage be considerably increased. Their 
facilities are not keeping pace with the increase of the demand upon 
them. Our domestic market consumes fifteen times as much as our 
total exports, and the former is expanding at a much more rapid rate 
than are the imports of the countries to which we sell goods. The inter- 
nal commerce of the United States has grown from $7,000,000,000, in 
1870, to $33,000,000,000, in 1911. There is every indication of con- 
tinued growth at an even greater rate of speed, and practically all the 
products represented by these vast sums must be be handled by the 
railroads, 
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OLD HAKKA 
By E. Young Wead 


a 


EANING on his cane, old Hakka paused outside his kitchen door 
|" to watch the rainbow beauty of the dawn break over the dome 
of Abo’s old cathedral. From his left came the penetrating 
perfume of unnumbered pines, stretching far into the distance, their 
gray-green tops lifted to the light; on his right, far beyond the slumber- 
ing city, lay the verdure-clad isles of the bay. A moment he stood 
thoughtful, then pushed into the shadows of the town. 

It had long been his custom to go thus early to the bakery many 
blocks away, where crisp loaves of rye-bread, dear to the heart of every 
true Finlander, were placed on sale as the clock struck five. 

Petri and Pilvi, his sons, often begged him to forego this early 
pilgrimage, saying he would some time meet with trouble, but he always 
replied, “ Trouble is the recompense of those who seek it. Only through 
my boys can it find my heart.” 

This morning, as he passed the long rows of red and yellow houses 
and drew near the corner, where the bakery flaunted its gaudy sign, 
a strange sinking of soul oppressed him. The dead little shops, the 
wide, solitary streets with their straggling buildings, so different from 
the bustling Abo of his young days, when all roads led to the capital, 
overwhelmed him with a sense of burden. He halted, longing to retrace 
his steps, yet ashamed to yield to a superstitious fear. 

While he stood hesitating, a cry smote the air—a high feminine 
soprano—and to Hakka’s tensely wrought imagination it carried a 
familiar tone. As fast as his stiffened joints would permit, he sped 
to the corner. ‘ 

He was just in time to see a girl struggling to free herself from the 
embrace of a man who wore the uniform of a Russian officer. Even as 
Hakka approached, the officer pushed her head to his shoulder and im- 
pressed a passionate kiss on her mouth. The girl writhed and attempted 
to scream, while the man spoke low words of soothing. 

Hakka cursed his own age and feebleness, and, holding to the 
smooth outside edge of the walk, an innovation intended to facilitate 
speed and that had come since the fire, tried to move faster. 

He saw the officer take something from his pocket and drop it into 
the white embroidered bag worn by the girl. He saw her scornfully tear 
the bag loose and hurl it into the street. 
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Hardly conscious of what he did, Hakka raised his cane and with 
all the strength he was able to exert sent it flying toward the insolent 
Russian. He knew it was the act of a madman—knew that in all prob- 
ability he would never again walk the streets of his native city in free- 
dom—yet he could no more have held his hand than he could have 
refused a drink of water to a wayfarer at his gate. Besides, there was 
something elusively familiar in the girl’s figure, though with his half- 
blind old eyes he could not discern her features. It was only a feeling, 
an intuitive sense, that somehow she belonged to him or his, for really, 
he reflected, that could not be. There was no one but Petri’s betrothed, 
and she was safe in the palace of Maria Ivanovna, the one Russian woman 
whom the Finnish people loved. 

And so Hakka tottered after the cane, but before either could reach 
its destination the spot was vacant. The officer’s grasp had relaxed, and 
the girl, slipping from his arms, was running down the street, her per- 
secutor in hot pursuit. 

Fleet as a frightened hare, the girl gained, turned the corner, and 
was lost. Panting, the officer stopped, whistled long and loud, and 
finally was joined by a servant leading a horse. Then he rode off in 
the direction taken by the girl. 

Finding he had not been observed, Hakka toilsomely secured his 
cane, picked up the girl’s bag, and with considerable curiosity examined 
its contents. He was not surprised to find that it was a purse which 
had been so unavailingly transferred from one pocket to another, and as 
it was of generous proportions he opened it with eager haste. 

To his chagrin, he saw nothing but a note, which he was about to 
tear into bits when he observed that it was addressed to Maria Ivanovna 
Vatinka. Thinking how easy it would be to deliver it through Arda, 
he held it in his hand, while Prudence and Doubt pitched maxims in 
his mind. The writing was large and sprawly, with wide spacings be- 
tween the lines, yet there was something about the letter—perhaps the 
i crest on the seal—which seemed to demand attention. Finally thrusting 

it into his pocket to await future decision, he continued his examination. 

He had felt sure he would find money in the purse, but here was 
wealth. He counted it breathlessly, he gloated over it, he hid it now in 
this pocket, now in that, then took it out to gaze again; but the bag he 
carefully folded as a present for Arda. 

He felt that the money was his very own, for had it not been thrown 
away? He pleased himself with dreams of all his riches would effect, 
and, forgetful of his loaf, turned homeward, hoping to intercept “ his 
boys” before they went to work. 

As he pushed the money deep in the purse, his fingers touched 
something hard, something which he drew out slowly and examined with 
consternation—something which made him gasp and look quickly up 
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and down the deserted street. Surely the officer had forgotten that it 
was there. The old man touched it fearfully, knowing that if this 
should be found on him, trouble would indeed be his. He quickened his 
steps, and had not gone far before he met his sons—strong, vigorous 
youths in whom the red blood clamored. 

It was Hakka’s despair that their talk was often of the United 
States and the freedom that would be theirs if they could once get away 
from this beautiful Finland, cursed by the rule of the Russian. 

“T’m over old to leave my Minna’s grave and cross the water,” 
he was wont to declare. “Give me a few years more, then you ’ll be 
free.” But the young men coaxed and comforted, and the father’s 
heart grew weak. Even now they were counting the days, for “in 
Finland,” one asserted, “is no man’s soul his own.” 

Pilvi spoke with excitement, and the policeman whom they passed 
observed them with suspicious eyes, half halting to stare after them. 

In low tones Hakka recounted his adventure, though he dared not 
display the money. Hardly had he finished when they heard the sound 
of a galloping horse, and in another moment a rider appeared, bearing 
before him, held tightly with one arm, a girl dressed in white. 

“There they are! He has found her—caught her! God pity the 
poor child!” 

Hakka spoke to the young men, but they were no longer at his side. 
He trembled when he saw that they had run to the street and were 
standing immovable, gazing after the fleeing figures. One held a re- 
volver and with steady aim measured the increasing distance. Side 
by side they stood, so close they seemed as one; only the eye of love 
could tell which held the weapon. 

Then a shot rang out. The girl half dropped, half jumped, to the 
ground, ran a few steps, and fell in the dirt. 

The officer swayed, lost his balance, and hung suspended from the 
stirrup, his head dangerously near the restive feet of the horse. A 
pedestrian rescued him; the police appeared ; a crowd gathered. 

Old Hakka’s limbs were shaking and his face was chalky white. In 
his long life sorrow had gripped him many times. He had stood in 
the black tent with Death and had yielded his best beloved, feeling only 
that they had merely gone before—gone to smooth the trail to the Un- 
known, whither he too was bound. His father, his mother, his baby 
girl, his wife—it was natural that they should go, but this—this was 
different. There was no escape. One boy—perhaps both—must be 
lopped from the tree of life with ruthless pruning-shears, just as the 
promise of fruitage seemed sure. He could not endure it. 

He staggered and would have fallen, but a bystander caught him 
and pointed to a carriage in the street. In it was Maria Ivanovna, and 
she was beckoning to him. Hope helped him to her side. She was a 
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woman to be trusted, and through her kindness and benevolence some- 
thing might be done. Instinctively he felt in his pocket for the treasure 
he had found. 

He knew the rescued girl had been taken to the carriage, yet when 
he saw her he stood stupidly gazing. “Why, it’s Arda!” He could 
say no more. Her white dress was torn and soiled, its colored em- 
broidery a mass of loops and strings; the pins had dropped from her 
hair, which hung in two heavy flaxen braids down her back, while the 
azure of her eyes had turned to black with terror. Hakka forgot his 
own distress in sympathy. “Poor child!” he said. “ Poor helpless 
little one!” ‘ 

It was the Princess who replied: “ Yes, poor child, poor Arda! I 
sent her on an errand, and that fiend waylaid her. He has tried before 
to entice her away.” The great lady looked angry and determined. 
_ “T’ll have no more of it; even the Governor-General shall respect my 

household.” 

Hakka fumbled in his pocket and produced the note. “He has 
sent you a letter.” ° 

The Princess took it with annoyance and dropped it indifferently on 
her lap. “He is always sending letters. An invitation to the annual 
ball, no doubt.” Turning to the girl, she added, “He woos us both, 
but with different lures. Poor child! He shall pay for this.” 

“ He has the heart of a wolf, but he has already paid,” murmured old 
Hakka. “ Now it is our turn.” 

“Ours?” queried the Princess. 

“My sons and mine. One of them fired the shot. See, the police 
have arrested them. They are coming here—we were all together. 
They will take me too—make ‘me testify against my own. Oh, God! my 
beautiful boys! ” 

He tore out the purse. “ Here is gold—his gold that he tempted her 
with—she flung it away, and it’s mine; take it and save my sons. And 
see! Here is something else. Oh, it will help—it must help—and you 
will know how to use it. Quickly, your Highness; the police are com- 
ing.” He pressed the purse in the Princess’s hand, closed her fingers 
over it, and stood erect. “In one more week we should have crossed 
the water. Now it’s the river of Death we’ll be passing.” 

Maria Ivanovna pointed to a brilliant insect hovering about the 
carriage. “Look! ’T is the butterfly—harbinger of hope.” 

The carriage drove off, and the police laid hold of Hakka, who 
breathed with difficulty and leaned heavily on his cane. He had done 
what he could, but hope—hope was futile, he knew. At headquarters 
there would be no delay. The Ispravnik, chief of the district police, 
was @ Russian, and it was whispered that he was in the pay of the 
dreaded Chief of the Third Section in St. Petersburg. He was the 
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despotic representative of the Governor-General—a squat little man with 
a harsh voice, who always wore the brown tunic of Russian undress. 
He would not be slow to recognize the advantage to himself of a swift 
and terrible punishment for the crime of firing on Baron Polaski, 
Governor-General of the Province. 

Finnish law, he remembered, assured the criminal a trial and a 
show of justice, but there was not a man in the state who was not fully 
aware that since the last edict of the Grand Duke, abrogating the an- 
ecient military law of the country, the Ispravnik had been a law unto 
himself, and that to fall under his condemnation was equivalent to exile 
or death. 

Arrived at the station, the Chief wasted no time in preliminaries, 
but called the prisoners at once. Hakka cowered as he saw the young 
men take the stand. 

The brothers approached together, and the Chief stared at them 
as if they had come from Mars. They were young, handsome, clean- 
shaven, and well-built, and they wore the ordinary dress of the people— 
red flannel shirts, loose trousers, and. high boots; but they were also of 
one height, one complexion, one weight, one cast of feature. The Chief 
gazed with perplexed lips and frowning brow. 

“One at a time in‘ this court.” He mentioned to a guard to take 
one of the prisoners aside. “ Your name?” he asked the other. 

“Petri Jeittenen.” 

“Your home? ” 

“ Abo.” 

“You were on the street when the shot was fired which struck down 
the Governor-General ? ” 

“TI may have been.” 

“Do you know who fired the shot?” 

“ I do.” 

“ Name the criminal.” 

“Petri Jeittenen.” 

“ Yourself? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Your Honor!” It was the other young man who spoke, but so alike 
were the voices that for an instant every one continued to look at Petri. 
“ There is a mistake, your Honor; ’t was I that fired.” 

“Your name?” 

“Pilvi Jeittenen.” 

The Chief turned to the guards. “How many shots were fired?” 

“One, your Honor.” 

“ Which of these two fired it? It’s your business to know.” 

“ We can’t tell, your Honor. The old man saw it all; ask him.” 

“Bring me the records of these men.” One of the guards disap- 
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peared, and the Jspravnik summoned Hakka. The young men again 
stood side by side. 
The old man moved slowly, and the gendarme prodded him with a 
bayonet. He was thinking anxiously, stumbling as he walked. 
“Stand up, old man, and look at me.” 
Hakka raised eyes in which lurked the shadow of tragedy. His 
forehead was wet, and the hand which held the cane shook. 
“See that you tell the truth, old fossil; no lies will-avail you here.” 
He referred to a paper. “ You have twin sons, Petri and Pilvi, is it so?” 
“Your Honor has said.” The courage of his race had come to the 
Finn, and he faced his inquisitor bravely. 
“Tt is known that the neighbors and the public at large cannot tell 
the young men apart. Can you?” 
The father winced, but made no reply. 
“Stir him a little, guard,” suggested the Chief, with a smile. “ He 
is in his dotage and forgets. Come! Can you recognize. a difference?” 
Hakka could endure every bayonet-prick on his poor old body; he 
would rather die than betray one son at the expense of the other. Yet 
some answer he must make. He took refuge in Finnish evasion. 

“When the boys were small, their mother placed a ring on Petri, a 
chain on Pilvi, but now they have no marks.” 

“ And now you can distinguish them without signs—not so?” 

“T am not entirely blind, your Honor.” 

“The man grows insolent. A little blood-letting will do no harm. 
Come, you saw the shot fired?” 

“T was less than twenty feet distant.” 

“The revolver was found in the street. How did it get there?” 

“ One fired, the other snatched the weapon and tossed it away.” 

“There was a woman in the case, of course. She was on the horse 
before the Governor-General, but she is protected by the Russian Prin- 
cess, and the police will not interfere. Who was the girl?” 

“ She was my son’s betrothed.” 

The Chief leaned forward eagerly. Here at last was a clue. “To 
which son was she betrothed ? ” 

Hakka pointed at the young men. “ That one,” he said. 

“ Pish!” snorted the chief indignantly. “Be careful what you do. 
I’ll not be made sport of. Now, slave, was it Petri or Pilvi who fired 
the shot?” 

Hakka’s features set in lines of pure obstinacy. White anguish glis- 
tened on his brow, yet he turned on his tormentor a look of calm 
defiance. 

“Relieve him, guard,” sneered the Ispravnik, and again the gen- 
darme prodded, while the young men struggled to go to the ‘help of their 
father. 
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Hukka raised his hand in protest. “ Be still, my sons! You only 
harm our cause. Destiny is in the hands of the Lord. Our King and 
I have courage in God.” His garments were wet with blood, but if he 
quailed when the bright points touched him, no one could discern it. 

The Chief grew angry. “ You won’t tell? By Heaven, I’ll make 
you! The knout, guards.” 

“Stop!” called Petri, as the jailers were about to remove the old 
man. “”T was I that shot Polaski, I and no one else. I told you so 
before. Now let my father go.” Breaking from his guard, he appealed 
directly to the Chief. 

“Take him to the dungeon. At sunset he dies.” 

“Your Excellency forgets,” cried Pilvi, his voice smooth as velvet. 
“My brother would take the blame on himself, but *t was I who shot 
the Baron. Send me to the dungeon.” 

“T’ll send you all to the dungeons. Look here, old man: if you 
don’t tell me which of your sons did the shooting, I ’ll execute them 
both. You may save one—whichever you choose—but unless you speak, 
both die. Make your choice.” 

Hakka was sore beset. He looked anxiously toward the door and 
thought of Maria Ivanovna, but no help was forthcoming. He moistened 
his lips with his tongue and tried to speak, but the words stuck in his 
throat. He turned his eyes from one son to the other, and no thought 
would come save of baby days and a world transformed by their pres- 
ence. Both boys dead? Those little prattling lips forever closed, those 
active, helpful hands at rest? No, no; he could not bear it. Both boys? 
One he might save—one at the expense of the other. They would not 
have it so. And he—oh, he could never tell! But one was guilty. Was 
it right that one should lose his life for the other’s wild act? Must he 
indeed send one son to his death? He would not do it. 

“?T was I,” said Petri encouragingly. 

“*T was I,” admonished Pilvi; but the blue of the distant mountains 
shone from his eyes, and his shoulders squared themselves with the up- 
rightness of the born burden-bearer. Not death for him, not death. 

“ Life for one,” called the Chief. “Be quick! Which?” 

Life, not death. That was right. One must live—one. He straight- 
ened his neck and looked at the Jspravnik, but the room swam like a 
pitching boat, and the ringing in his ears was deafening. He must 
tell—he must—he would. He would shout aloud, so that all might hear. 
He stood on tiptoes to raise his voice; tears streamed from his eyes, 
and he began to laugh. Funny no one knew but him. He knew—he 
saw it all—he could tell—yes, and he would tell—he was just getting 
ready. He’d tell the world—everybody should know. He rubbed his 
hands together; his cane dropped to the floor. It made a great clatter. 
Hakka looked at it in a dazed way, and began to speak. 
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“It—was——”_ He paused, choked, tottered forward, dropped to 
the floor, and clung chatteringly to the knees of the Chief. Before the 
officer could shake him off, the door opened and Maria Ivanova entered. 

She belonged to the Romanoff family, and had been sent to Abo as 
leader of its social affairs. More than once she had been known to 
meddle with its political affairs as well. The Jspravnik greeted her 
with deference mingled with irritation. 

“Your Highness is always welcome, but the affair is important. 
Will your Highness wait in the outer room?” 

“Her Highness will wait here. She has come for this. The girl is 
my maid of honor, and it is a pity that the Governor-General was not 
more seriously hurt. I bring you a note.” She handed the Ispravnik a 
letter. 

He glanced at the seal ; it was that of the Governor-General. Hastily 
he tore open the envelope and read the brief message: 


A steamer leaves for America to-night. Send the old man with his 


sons and the girl. 
PoLasKI. 


The paper looked as if it might have been cut from the bottom of a 
letter, and the cramped writing, crowded into the single space above the 


name, contrasted oddly with the large irregular signature—undoubtedly 
that of the Baron—the Ispravnik had seen it too often to be deceived. 
Nevertheless, he turned the note over with suspicion, then spoke to the 
lady : 

“Ts the Baron better, your Highness?” 

The Princess pointed to the seal impressed in the wax. “ You see 
his sign.” 

The Chief was convinced at last, but instead of releasing his prie- 
oners, he sent them to the steamer with a guard. 

As Hakka passed the Princess, she slipped a flat package into his 
hand, and he whispered, “ When the Baron is well, youll return the 
seal ring?” 

“ Tf he is ever well, I will.” 
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THE GOOD SNOW-FLAKE 
BY RICHARD KIRK 


THINK a snow-drop’s just a snow-flake that was good, 
And when it asked to be a flower God said it could. 





NINE POINTS OF THE LAW 
By Thomas Grant Springer 


* 


ILSON stepped into the dingy restaurant and stood a moment 
dripping like a wet terrier on the mat; then he slopped 


apologetically across the freshly mopped oilcloth, marking his 
progress with muddy footprints, and slid softly into a chair at a table 
against the wall. : 

The gray gloom of the out-of-doors seemed to penetrate even here, 
and to intensify the vain regret that was the aftermath of a lurid even- 
ing. The waitress rose from behind her barricade of smeared mustard- 
pots with a peevish air, swung languidly up the aisle with an exaggerated 
kangaroo gait, stopping to adjust her frowsy coiffure before the mirror 
over the counter, then selected his table instruments with provoking 
deliberation. Returning, she set them before him, never an enlivening 
smile warming the cool insolence of her face as she masticated her gum 
with a regular rotary motion of her jaw and gazed with calm gloom far 
over his head into the rain-soaked vista of the street. 

His eyes searched her face with the mute appeal of a whipped dog, 
then he gave his order in a tone that apologized for his existence, and 
drained his glass of water in huge gulps, grateful for the momentary 
moisture in his hot throat. The dampness of his coat seemed to soak 
into his spirits, and his mind began to speculate vaguely as to the 
whereabouts of his umbrella, hung no doubt on some bar-rail, to be lifted 
by a thankful stranger-hand. 

Seeking to alleviate his sense of hopeless loss, his eyes began to roam 
idly about the room. The late breakfasters had gone, and the vanguard 
of lunch patrons was still an hour off. The only other occupant of the 
room, aside from the dozing cashier at the counter, was a seedy individual 
at the next table, consuming lumpy mush in noisy mouthfuls. Wilson 
turned from the sickening spectacle with a sense of disgust, when his 
eyes encountered an umbrella standing against the wall between his 
table and the next, but slightly nearer his. It was a beautiful umbrella; 
from its surmounting oxidized-silver handle, down its glittering, rain- 
shimmering silken folds, to its aristocratic steel-tipped point, it bespoke 
a fashionable smartness that absolutely prohibited in Wilson’s mind its 


ownership with the shabby mush-consumer. 
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Wilson’s eyes glued themselves upon it with fatal fascination, to be 
withdrawn in guilty haste as the girl arrived with his order. He imme- 
diately devoted himself to the food with an attention too palpably 
assumed. The girl returned to her occupying mustard-pots, Wilson’s 
eyes following her with criminal fear of her having read his thoughts; 
but the insolent blankness of her face reassured him. His mind became 
absorbed in the problem of possession. If by any accident of chance 
the object of desire should belong to his neighbor, he had no excuse in 
the matter of a substitute to fall back on, should he be discovered in his 
acquisition of the property. Clearly there was but one thing to do: 
allow his neighbor to finish his meal and pass out, then carelessly ap- 
propriate the umbrella, with all the nonchalant assumption of ownership, 
and stroll to the street with preoccupied abstraction. 

He ceased his violent and somewhat nauseating haste with his eggs, 
which, owing to his throat feeling like plush, had to be pushed down, 
leaving a stickiness behind, and began to kill time against his neighbor’s 
departure. Then he noticed with growing apprehension that the man 
had finished, but was still sitting there with an air of nervous abstraction, 
now and then casting covetous eyes at the umbrella. A horror of doubt 
assailed Wilson. Could it be that his neighbor was bitten by the same 
guilty longing? He forced his mind to be calm and study it out. 
The stranger’s shabby shoulders were damp. Glancing up to the hook 
above his head, Wilson could see that his dingy derby was shining 
with moisture. The result of Wilson’s deductions was that the stranger 
had entered without an umbrella. A further study, noting the furtive 
glances the man cast behind him, the nervous assumption of leisure, 
the too apparent absorption in the morning paper, convinced Wilson that 
he did not intend to leave without one. 

Wilson flushed at the cool insolence of the fellow. He would rise, 
take the umbrella, and saunter carelessly to the counter, turning a 
moment to enjoy the blank disappointment on his neighbor’s face. Then 
he stopped suddenly. The other man was there first: suppose he had 
noticed it before Wilson entered—how'tould he then explain his assump- 
tion of possession of it if questioned? Bah, he was nervous. No doubt 
the stranger had not seen it, and Wilson merely imagined the other’s 
desire to possess it, stimulated by his own guilt. He picked up the 
paper and began a desultory perusal, casting occasional glances over it 
at his neighbor’s shoulders, and growing more impatient as he lingered. 
The girl finished the mustard-pots, came over and cleared his table, then 
that of his neighbor. Wilson heaved a sigh of relief. Surely now the 
fellow would go! But no; he showed no disposition. to do so. | 

Wilson’s jaw set with determination. Clearly it was to be a trial of 
endurance. Very well, he could wait as long as the other. He salved 
his conscience with the excuse of discovery. The other man grew 
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nervous, and Wilson smiled grimly as he heard the paper rattle. He 
glanced’ up and caught the waitress eying them with what seemed 
to him an amused smile. Did she too know, and was she enjoying the 
uneasiness of both? He looked up at the clock and saw that he had 
been there almost an hour, and that it was nearly time for the lunch 
patrons to arrive. Would the fellow never go? His very lingering con- 
vinced Wilson that the umbrella was not his. Then, he, Wilson, had 
quite as much right to it as the other; yes, and he meant to have it, too. 

Just then a well dressed, nervous old gentleman entered. 

“ Did I leave my umbrella here?” he asked the cashier. 

“T ain’t seen it,” she replied indifferently. 

“Tt was a silk umbrella with an oxidized silver handle,” he went on. 
“T ate breakfast here and then stepped across the street to Doctor Black’s 
office. I must have left it here, for I’ve been nowhere else. I sat right 
there—why, bless me, there it is;” and he rushed nervously down the 
aisle, snatched it, and with a beaming face hastened out, pausing at 
the door to raise it. 

Wilson waited a moment, then, with a sickening sense of loss, rose, 
his neighbor almost simultaneously following his example. They paused 
together at the counter, then shot a sheepish, sidelong glance at each 
other. At the door they drew their coat-collars about their throats and 
hurried in opposite directions through the downpour. 








HANDICAPPED 
By Minna Thomas Antrim 


HE creaking sound continued. 
Finally, Information, being vexed thereat, left his task to 


stop it. 
“The same old story,” he cried despairingly. “ Prejudice trying to 
tight-lace Originality.” 





A TELEPHONE TRAGEDY 
By Mary Day Harris 


» 


Halliday. 
“ This is the seventh time that I have been called this morning! I 
shall never get off! 
“Hello! . . . Yes, this is Mrs. Halliday. . . . Oh, good morning! 
. . - Of course I know who it is! I should know that voice anywhere. 
. . . Yes, we are all well and had a beautiful time this summer... . 
Let me think a moment. I have no engagement for Saturday. . . .A 
luncheon? How nice! Indeed I will come! So sweet of you to include 
me. . . . Good-by! 
“T have never been asked to the Snows’ before. George will be as 


Sm I—A dressing-room. The telephone sounds. Enter Mrs. 


pleased as Punch! I must hurry Smith with my gown; it will be just 
the thing. I shall let Mrs. Drake know I am invited; she thinks so 
much of the old families.” (A sudden doubt creeps into her tone.) 


“That surely was Felicia Snow!” 

Scene II.—The same room on the following Saturday. Mrs. Halli- 
day is standing before the mirror, adjusting her hat-pins. 

“Of course that was Felicia Snow! I have heard her voice often 
enough on the Free Kindergarten board to know it. How dreadful if 
it were some one else! I had a queer feeling the other day after she 
had rung off. I wish that I had made sure. It isn’t too late to call 
up now—I can make some excuse. I can’t imagine anything worse 
than to go to that house uninvited!” (Goes to telephone and looks in 
directory.) 

“Central, give me Forest 1906. . . . I should like to speak to 
Miss Snow. . . . Oh, I am sorry to hear it! How long has she been 
ill? . . . Four weeks! And I have not known. But, then, I am just 
back from our summer trip. Tell her, please, that Mrs. Halliday sends 
love. 

“Poor Felicia! I must send flowers. Heavens, what shall I do 
now? That woman will never forgive me for not keeping my engage- 
ment. I wish that I knew her name! It is nearly one o’cléck now, and 


I simply must find out where I am going and get there before half-past. 
877 
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I can’t stop and see Mother, as I promised, either. How shall I find out? 
Whose voice is like Felicia Snow’s? It is all a game of chance. 

“ Central, give me Forest 399... . . Is Mrs. Travis'at home? Tell 
her Mrs. Halliday wishes to speak to her. . . . (People are such idiots 
not to send their names!) . . . Is that you, Florence? . . . Yes, this is 
Mary. . . . Have you anything on hand for this afternoon? . . . Oh, I 
am so sorry. I wanted you to do something with me. Are you going 
to a luncheon? . . . Don’t tell if it is a secret! . . . To hear Maude 
Adams? How nice! . . . By the way, have you seen Mrs. Cobb lately? 
Is she giving a luncheon to-day? . . . Why, of course she would tell 
you! . . . But you are mistaken, Florence! I didn’t say that she was 
giving one. . . . She is not. . . .Of course, she would ask you. . . . It 
is silly to say that I am trying to deceive you. . . . I am positive that 
Mrs. Cobb is not entertaining. I only asked because I—— I simply 
can’t stand here explaining. I have something very important to attend 
to in the next half-hour. . . . No, nothing has happened. . . . George 
is all right. . . . You are trying to think what you have done to offend 
Mrs. Cobb? Florence, you are a goose! . . . You and Will come over 
to-night for a game of bridge, and I will explain. . . . All right. We 
shall expect you. Good-by! ' 

“This is maddening. I don’t want them to-night. If there is any- 
thing George hates worse than bridge, it is Florence. 

“Lindell 910. . . . Hello! Is that you, Margaret? . . . This is 
Mary Halliday. . . . You knew my voice? Margaret Putnam, never 
say that again! You didn’t know my voice. You can’t know voices 
by telephone. . . . Never mind, I’ll explain some other time. What are 
you doing to-day? . . . A lun—oh, for Sarah! . . . I must n’t keep you, 
then. . . . Why, I called you up—to—to ask you to have luncheon 
with me on Friday! . . . No, just a few—well, eight—all people that 
you know well. . . . Run on now to the girls. Good-by. 

“And now I’m in for a luncheon on Friday! I certainly didn’t 
want Margaret so soon again. It’s a quarter past one! 

“Cabanne 36. . . . Can’t get them? Never mind.” (Rings off.) 

“She has probably gone to my luncheon. Let me me see—— 

“Forest 666. . . . Ask Mrs. Carter to come to the phone, please. 
. . . Mrs, Carter? . . . This is Mary Halliday. Are you giving a 
luncheon to-day, or going to one, or do you know any one else giving 
or going? . . . Well, listen to my tale of woe! Some one called up 
the other day and invited me to a luncheon, and I accepted. I thought 
I knew the voice, but I was mistaken. I have just fifteen minutes left! 
. . » Now, don’t laugh and say that it is like me, but see what you can 
do for me. Find out where I am going. Good-by! 

“ Lindell 123, . . . Mrs. Block in? . . . A luncheon? . . . Where? 

. . It is very important. . . . Thank you. . . . You have the tele- 
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phone number, but not the name? Well, give me that! . . . Lindell 393, 
Good-by. 

“Lindell 393. ...I am sorry, but I must speak to Mrs. Block. 
. . . Helen, this is Mary Halliday. Where are you? . . . Well, do 
you think Mrs. Campbell is expecting me? . . . Don’t let her know, 
but I am invited somiewhere, and I don’t know where! . . . Please don’t 
laugh! . . .All the people are there? . . . You mean thing! Don’t 
tell! Good-by. . . . Oh, Iam going to my luncheon! You will see! 

“She will tell every one!” (The telephone rings.) 

“Hello! . . . Oh, Mrs. Carter! Florence Travis giving a luncheon? 
The deceitful thing! She told me she was going to the matinée!. . . 
No, not yet! Thanks awfully. Good-by! 

“This is my last call. I hope no one ever asks me to a luncheon 
again. I like dinners—with men! 

“ Lindell 1200. . . . I want to speak to Mrs. Turner. . . . Oh, you 
have been trying to get me? . . . Why, of course I am coming! The 
machine is at the door. . . . Two minutes, dear! Your clock must be 


fast. Good-by! 
“They will nearly die when I tell the story. It is too good to keep!” 


Rushes out. 
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She opens fresh fountains of feeling ; 
She comforts the spirit o’erwearied with strife ; 
For the hurt of the heart she has healing. 


|" the arid and desolate places of life 


She looks on our sorrows with calm that is kind, 
(What recks she of failure or illness?) 

And gives, with a smile, to the care-burdened mind 
The relief of her beauty and stillness. 


She sings mid the tempest, she wings the storm’s flight, 
(There ’s nothing can life from Life sever!) 

To guide the lost wanderer safe through the night, 
She keeps a lamp burning forever. 




















WAYS OF THE HOUR 


A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM—SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC 


* 


BAITING THE RAILWAYS 
W HY is it that the railways, though chastened of their arrogance 


and ready to behave, find nevertheless such scant mercy? 

How comes it about that every scheming politician with his 
ear to the ground is by his ear informed of nothing more certainly than 
that the harder he raps the railways the greater will be his popularity ? 

Always a by no means negligible factor in determining public senti- 
ment are certain notions at the back of the public mind, of which the 
public itself may be scarcely conscious, and of which it might be a little 
ashamed if brought face to face with them. That is why we so often 
find a great people achieving its ends by the old device of whipping the 
devil about the stump. 

The present socialistic trend is not to be doubted, yet the socialists 
are probably few who, however much they wish the government to own 
the railways, will go so far as to advocate the summary confiscation of 
the properties. They prefer to resort to what might be termed confisca- 
tion by inches. 

The amount of it is—here is the notion at the back of the public 
mind—that if the present owners of the railways are baited enough, they 
will eventually abandon their holdings. They will suffer long to save 
their own, but so soon as it becomes evident that they have nothing to 
gain by hanging on but more baiting, they will let go and the railways 
will escheat to the State. It is a crude and brutal notion in the impulses 
to which it gives rise, but that is no sign that it has nothing to do with 


forming public sentiment. 
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Significantly, it is the common carriers which have to endure most. 
Elemental class feeling will wreak itself on any rich concern, but where 
it takes a socialistic turn it picks out the common carriers for its particu- 
lar mark, because the common carriers are the concerns which socialists 
particularly wish the government to own. 

Perhaps we are nearer than we imagine to some such consummation. 
Not long since a big Western railway went into the hands of a receiver, 
and simultaneously its common shares fell to three cents in value. The 
physical property was still there—it was a going concern; yet nobody 
would pay more than a nominal price for its stock. How far was that 
railway from sheer abandonment? 

RaMsEY BENSON 





WHY THE DRAMATIC CRITIC? 


EE the Dramatic Critic. There he is, right down in Cl, centre 
S aisle. The show is really funny—he wants to laugh, but he dares 
not. It is unprofessional, non-ethical, unpardonable, for the 
Dramatic Critic to laugh. He is too important a personage; his words 
carry too much weight; he is observed with too much awe to risk exhibit- 
ing emotion inside the theatre or outside. 

Next morning after the performance, thousands, yea, tens of thou- 
sands, eagerly read his criticism of the new production. If the review 
is unfavorable, all these readers promptly decide to remain away from 
this particular theatre; the poor manager prepares for the worst, and 
the author of the play begins to think of turning on the gas and making 
his exit from life’s stage. But if the Critic has liked the play, then his 
tens of thousands of readers “ flock ” to see it; a “mint of money” is 
coined, and the grateful manager takes the Critic’s words and blazons 
them on billboards from one end of town to the other. 

Pardon me while I giggle. Any dramatic reviewer, unless his bump 
of humor has vanished, must have a good laugh at himself every time 
he writes a criticism. He is quick, he is clever, he uses good English; 
but he knows no more about acting than some of the actors themselves ; 
he could n’t conduct a rehearsal if his job depended on it; and he has 
never created a character or constructed a scene. 

For several years I was dramatic critic for one of the largest and 
most influential newspapers in the United States. Every time I banged 
off a criticism on my typewriter I had to smile (secretly) at myself. 
Finally I decided to quit and goto work. Many critics would like to» 
do the same. Journalism, é.e., newspaper work, has some luxuriant and 
profitable fields, but dramtic criticism is not one of them. The dramatic 
critic on a truly great newspaper in a great city receives $37.50 per 
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week. Why the extra fifty cents, I do not know. Another, perhaps_ 
equally as well known, draws thirty-five dollars every Saturday. A 
good political reporter makes twice as much. Another critic, who is 
féted by famous actors, gets twenty-five dollars a week. I got twenty- 
five dollars, and the publisher thought that was too much. It was. 
Dramatic criticism does n’t affect the drama, actors, box-office re- 
ceipts, or anything else. If people like a play, they tell their friends 
about it, and the friends go to see it. This is what makes big audiences. 
If they don’t like it, they tell their friends, any way, and the friends 
go elsewhere. This is what causes the play to fail. The criticism that 
all managers fear is the word-of-mouth kind. “Talk” is what makes 
or breaks nearly every new production. It is the same with an opera, 


a department store, or an oratorical politician. 
LitTett McCiune 





THE WHITE PERIL 


T takes considerable effort in this country to work up an interesting 
amount of alarm about the “ yellow peril.” If the citizen of China 
or Japan ever wastes time and nerve-force on similar themes, he 

should have no trouble in depicting a “ white peril” fit to daunt the 
bravest samurai. 

The history of the last four centuries has been a tale of the de- 
pression of Asia and the exaltation of Europe; of loss to the yellow man 
and gain to the white. 

When the sixteenth century was born, the yellow race outnumbered 
the white race two or three to one, and the odds in area and productive- 
ness of territory were still heavier against the paleface. Mongolian 
peoples held supreme control of Siberia, Turkestan, the Chinese and 
Japanese empires, and the huge peninsula of farther India. Their 
mastery of Persia was little less complete. The Tartars had recently 
been beaten back from the walls of Moscow, but they still dominated 
half of European Russia. The Turks, not a yellow people, but possess- 
ing Mongolian affinities, encircled the Black Sea, owned the Danube 
valley and Balkan peninsula, and took tribute from North Africa almost 
to the straits of Gibraltar. Samarkand still boasted the glories of 
Tamerlane, and Baber was soon to start on the “Mogul” or Mongol 
conquest of India. 

Look at the map to-day. The half denatured Turk has disappeared 
from Africa, and holds but a hand-breadth of Europe. Siberia, 
Turkestan, and a goodly slice of the Chinese empire are being Rus- 
sianized. Armed muzhiks guard the tomb of Timour, and English 
clerks give orders to the heirs of Baber and Akbar. A new world was 
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discovered in the west, and the white man has seized it; a new continent 
was found in the south, and the white man has claimed it for his own. 
He girdles the sea and bestrides the land; he has left but two yellow 
empires independent—and who knows when he may weary of this 
small forbearance? 

Verily, a Chinese jingo would have plenty of basis for alarmist 
oratory. 

One danger, to be sure, may grow out of the very extent of the white 
dominion. The yellow peoples may conclude that they are doomed any 
way, take courage of despair, and set out to do as much damage to the 
white man as possible before yielding to him. A white nation like 
our own which is within striking distance of the yellow lands should 
maintain enough military and naval force to guard against this possible 
but very improbable event. But in the light of four centuries of his- 
tory, of the advantages of numbers, wealth, organization, and strategic 
advantages now possessed by the white man, talk of a yellow conquest of 


the earth is a fantastic dream. 
Grorce L, Knapp 





A PROTEST AND A QUERY OR TWO 


‘6 CNTAGE decadence” is one of the tried-and-true word-slogans which 
S a certain proportion of each succeeding generation vainly en- 
deavors to bury beneath the spreading limbs of the chestnut tree. 
The term, in all probability, originated simultaneously with the maiden 
efforts of Aischylus and Sophocles; rang through the ages of Moliére, 
Shakespeare, Sheridan, Sardou, Pinero, and Fitch; and now arrives— 
a crowing, lusty, seemingly immortal youngster—just in time to be left 
on the doorstep of the American theatre, where it is sure to cause an 
unholy fuss unless its cries are answered. Like Banquo’s ghost and 
Everyman’s conscience, the “stage decadence” baby refuses to “stay 
put ”—which brings us to the subject of this paper. 

After all, why should the great American public, or the great English 
public, or the great any-other public, be called upon to tolerate such 
cycles of filth, sensuality, and utter disillusionment as this which is upon 
us? Have some five-thousand-odd years of evolution and development 
carried us no further away from the dust and lust of Adam than to leave 
us as so many buckets of clay in the hands of a licentious band of word- 
sculptors? Are we, by God’s decree, condemned to dance upon the 
nasty strings of the latter-day “strong” production, wherever and 
whenever some half-baked (or overdone) libertine so declares it? And 
are we, in turn, to heap emoluments, decorations, praises, and honor 
upon this miserable minority—all in the sacred name of Evolution ? 
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“ Running amuck ” has come to be quite the fancy of the twentieth- 
century playwright, whether he be of the Brieux-Scarborough-Davenport 
school, or the genus librettist, which provides the conversation and songs 
for our musical comedies. If the former, he will doubtless tell your 
mother, sisters, sweethearts, wives, and daughters a story of clandestine 
lust, of some hidden and vile disease, or abandoned women and degrad- 
ing men. If a librettist, he will sing you a lilting song in which naughty 
skirts, or lonely park benches, or café orgies, are the theme. In some 
manner, each will convey to your womanfolk a knowledge of something 
hitherto mysterious—and bad! 

Does the sordid story of vice, or the brilliant spectacle of immorality, 
improve the ‘souls of our women? Does either point the path to happi- 
ness, or sunshine, or fame, or wealth—or anything else worth while? 
Does either of them, inquires Mr. Walter Anthony, dramatic critic of the 
San Francisco Call, “reform wayward girls, obstruct the appetite of 
youth, allay intemperance, or sew up the knee-slit of a skirt?” Does 
not each of them—the “ strong ” exposé of wicked living and the wicked 
exposé of “strong living ”—rather lead into paths of nauseous thought 
minds that were better occupied with the beauties of nature, the fair- 
ness of art, and the righteousness of God? 

The leprosy with which Heaven smites certain offenders against His 
laws is a favorite theme for men like Brieux and Seibel. To what end? 
Why is all this filth spilled before our youth and our maiden, save for 
the paltry dollars the exploitation may bring the playwright and the 
producer? Vice-leprosy is, according to scientists, rapidly dying from 
its own poisons. Will “ Damaged Goods” and “ The Leper” help more 
to speed the end of the dread and awful disease, or more to keep the 
filthy record of its ravages—and the disgraceful causes of them—alive 
and fresh in the minds of our posterity ? 

The doctors are making remarkable strides toward the elimination 
of sex-disease—in God’s name, leave the subject to their sophisticated 
care! 

In short, is it not the saner, cleaner, finer plan—instead of lauding 
these depraved and deleterious poets and playwrights of England, France, 
and America—to seize them by the scraffs of their nasty little necks and 
yank them, willy-nilly, from cess-pools of vitiating thought in which ° 
they are wallowing? 

It is withim. the power of the peoples of these civilized lands to 
rescue them from the loathsome quicksands which threaten to 
engulf all nobler instincts. Refuse the patronage by which the theatri- 
cal python lives, and you will starve him into innocuousness—after which 
it is but a step to the proper punishment of the perverted geniuses who 
insist upon creating such a state of damnable public thought. 

ETHELBERT D. Burrows 





